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gn the End. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE first bars of the fourteenth dance found Captain Lefroy 
waiting for Mrs. Howard to arrive at their rendezvous. She 
turned up half-way through the waltz with Mr. Fraser. 

“Oh! is this the fourteenth ?” she said, in a nonchalant sort 
of way, as Guy came up. Her offhand manner hurt him, and 

3 he began to wonder if his self-imposed task was beyond him; 
*% but he had made up his mind, and was determined to carry this 
‘; through if he could. 

“Yes, this is the fourteenth. It is nearly over, I think. Would 
you come and sit out the rest of it ?” 

She inclined her head, and taking his arm, he led her through 
several rooms to an open door. 

“Do you think you will find it too cold out here?” he asked, 
stepping outside on to the pavement which ran along the front 
of the club. They crossed the road to where a stone balustrade, 
and another wide pavement lay along the river bank, fronting 
the building behind them. “I hope you won’t find it too cold,” . 
he repeated. “I thought there might be some chairs over here — 

.. but there don’t seem to be any. I'll go and fetch some.” 
'= “No, please don’t, I’d rather stand.” 

It was the most perfect night—overhead the moon shone 
with that marvellous brightness one revels in in those Eastern 
climes ; a brightness that seems to fill one with a perfect rush of 

. wonderment. Nancy gave a little sigh, as she looked up into 
the sky. The moon lonked down on her so calmly, so peace- 
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fully, as if rebuking her for her restlessness. She stood there 
very quietly, her hands lying lightly on the balustrade in front 
of her, whilst, deep down at her feet, ran the sluggish river, 
looking, in that magic light, almost beautiful, as the moon- 
beams played upon it. Guy was standing near her, facing the 
club. In the old days it had been one of the palaces of the 
kings of Oudh. It did, indeed, look a grand building as it 
stood there, gleaming white and distinct in the moonlight ; its 
dainty minarets piercing the dark blue sky beyond. Faintly, 
very faintly, the strains of the band floated out through the open 
windows on the still night air. 

“I’m going to ask you to do me a favour,” Guy’s voice broke 
the stillness at last, and recalled Nancy to the present with a 
start. “Once before I—asked you not to dance so much with 
Mr. Fraser. May I ask it again ?” 

The colour came into her cheeks with a rush, and she turned 
on him with her eyes blazing. 

“May I ask you on what authority you make this excessively 
strange—not to say—impertinent request ?” 

“On no authority at all, except that of a friend.” 

“ And if i fail to see the friendship ? ” 

“Of course, I see you think me unwarrantably impertinent, 
he said humbly; “but you know, you surely must know, that 
nothing is further from my thoughts.” 

She laughed scornfully. 

“Facts, unfortunately, are facts. You might as well deli- 
berately knock a man down, and then say, you never meant to 
touch him! You are impertinent, whatever you may mean.” 

“You can’t really mean what you say,” he went on des- 
perately. “You must know that I would not lightly run the 
risk of offending you, and losing your friendship. You——” 

“Tam afraid I can lay no claim to your friendship, Captain 
Lefroy. If that is all you have to say to me, we had better go 
in,” and she made a movement as if to go. 

“Please wait a minute. And yet i am your friend,” his voice 
seemed to soften unconsciously, “and—and—lI only want to 
help you. You don’t know the harm it does a woman like 
yourself to be talked about,” he went on quickly, “ how should 
you? But it does do harm, and everyone is talking, and 
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“ How dare you talk to me like this? Friend!” the infinite 
scorn in her voice cut him like a knife. “ You are, indeed, pre- 
suming on your friendship. You, my friend! You who have 
chosen to single out the one woman whom all the station sees 
can ” She broke off suddenly in her sentence, but he read 
her meaning clearly enough. 

“You must know why I paid Mrs. Walton attention.” In his 
anxiety to right himself in her eyes, he spoke hastily, without 
weighing his words. “I hate her for her behaviour to you. I 
only did it because I thought it might keep——” 

“ Go on,” she said, imperiously. 

He glanced back at her, tenderly, pityingly, then turned 
round, and folding his arms, leant upon the balustrade as he 
stood looking down into the river below. 

“T can't,” he said, shortly. 

“ Of course you can’t”—her momentary hope had been swept 
away again—“because you know you are not speaking the 
truth ; and, after all, why should I take you to task? I’m afraid 
I can’t plead my friendship with you, as a reason for my inter- 
ference,” she went on satirically. “If you choose to honour 
Mrs. Walton by your attention, I certainly have no right to ask 
you not todo so. Besides, why should I ?” 

“You choose to misunderstand me,” he said in a proud, hurt 
tone, “and I can’t justify myself.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because I have some regard for your feelings, Nancy,” he 
went on passionately, and the name seemed to fall unconsciously 
from his lips. “ You know that Mrs. Walton is nothing to me. 
If I am to lose your friendship by speaking to her, God knows, 
I'll never speak to her again. You know I would do anything 
to help you or save you pain.” 

“You mean that?” That hope was springing up in her 
heart again. It was dawning upon her now, why he had paid 
the woman who had caused her such suffering, any attention. 
Then her suspicions came crowding back upon her, and she 
went on quickly, still with that scorn in her voice. 

“T can only judge of things as I know them. Mrs. Walton 
herself told me of your note, asking her to drive to the races 
with you. But,” with a little shrug of her shoulders, “as I said 
before, why shouldn’t you ?” 
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“I think you have forgotten I drove her down at your hus- 
band’s especial request,” he rejoined quickly. 

“ How do you mean, did Charlie as you to drive her down ?” 

“Of course he did. Do you think I ever bothered myself 
about her unless I thought it would keep——” he stopped short 
again. 

Her husband’s untruthfulness seemed to sink into insignificance 
beside this intense desire to follow out her own train of thought. 
She clenched her hands together, and her cheeks were very pale 
as she looked up into his face. 

“Did you think it would keep Charlie away from her if 
you—-—” She broke off, and the colour flooded her cheeks 
again. “ You did it to help me?” 

“ Yes,” the answer came short and sharp. 

“Is that the truth ?”—the question seemed forced from her 
against her will. 

“God knows it is.” 

He drew himself up, and stood square as he said the words, 
as if he would defy anyone to doubt the truth of them. 

“Oh! Iam glad! glad! You do not know how glad!” Her 
voice vibrated with a passionate cadence that startled him. She 
was standing close to him, one gloved hand resting on the 
balustrade near his own; the bright yellow satin of her sleeve 
brushed against his coat—he could see the soft little curls on her 
forehead being gently stirred by the soft breeze. She looked 
up at him—her eyes met his ; and as they did so he read some- 
thing in them, and in the utter joy of her voice, that made him 
turn away abruptly, his heart throbbing painfully, whilst 
memory seemed to gather up a hundred fragments, and piece 
them together almost triumphantly. Good God! was this thing 
true ! 

They neither of them spoke for a long time; then Nancy 
broke the silence at last : 

“ Have people been talking about me much ?” 

“Yes.” 

“TI meant them to. It is very easy to make them talk. But 
Mr. Fraser knows that I have said nothing that anyone—that 
my husband—might not hear.” 


“T guessed that,” he said gravely, “and that made it all the 
harder to listen to.” 
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“Then you never thought ”—her voice was more eager than 
she knew—“ I was—flirting ? ” 

“IT knew you weren’t”—and she felt he was speaking the 
truth. “You are—not like that. You were unhappy—it was 
quite natural.” 

“Thank you,” she said with a little catch in her voice, “you 
—understood.” 

He felt also that he understood that it was not petty-minded, 
unkind jealousy on her part that made her so glad to know he 
did not care for Mrs. Walton, but relief at his sincerity. He 
seemed to have grasped her feelings without explanation, as 
people sometimes do grasp the feelings of those with whom 
they are in sympathy. He saw her pride had been lowered to 
the dust through Ada’s agency, and lay there still; and he 
knew how Nancy had been at a loss to understand how anyone 
calling himself her friend could possibly like the woman who 
was causing her such wretchedness. That she had never in 
any way tried to depreciate Mrs, Walton to the world in general, 
he had a pretty fair idea, partly from his knowledge of the 
girl’s innate noble-mindedness of character, partly from remarks 
like the following from Mrs. Craigie : 

“Little Mrs. Howard is a dear, but I don’t understand her. 
She stuck up for that Mrs. Walton when somebody made some 
sneering remarks about her, as if she was her best friend. I 
must say if I’d been in her place I’d have been rather inclined 
to abuse her, too. But then, Mrs. Howard never says unkind 
things.” 

They stayed out there a moment or two longer, and then 
Guy took her in. She looked tired and pale, but a light 
shone in her eyes, of which Guy alone guessed the reason, the 
guessing of which seemed to set the blood in his veins tingling 
afresh. 

Then he took himself to task, reasoned the idea away, and 
laughed at himself for a conceited idiot. She was glad of his 
friendship, his sincerity, that was all. And it was better so, far 
better than that intoxicating thought that she too cared. What 
a fool he had been to dream of it for an instant. Of course she 
did not care! Why should she? In the days gone by she had 
never cared—why now? And this was the conviction that 
stayed with him. His friendship was all she wanted—she had 
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refused his love long ago when she might have accepted it— 
and his friendship he could give her still. 

Charlie, who was intensely disturbed at the thought of his 
téte-d-téte drive home with his wife, was agreeably surprised by 
her manner. It never could occur to a man like Howard that 
some troubles lie too deep for words, and that his wife’s silence 
on the subject was the silence of a proud woman deeply hurt. 
He simply congratulated himself that her manner was just the 
same as usual, and that she had “ got over it” much sooner than 
could have been reasonably expected. His belief showed itself 
by his falling fast asleep in the gharri, and leaving Nancy to her 
own thoughts. 

Friendship—friendship with Guy was left to her still, and she 
must try and bear the rest philosophically. He cared! He 
cared for her still! Surely that knowledge would help to 
balance the bitterness of her husband’s constant neglect. Life 
would be easier now, and—oh! how much happier? As to her 
own secret—had Guy guessed it? Her cheeks grew hot at the 
thought. No! no! how could he have done so? They had 
spoken only of friendship—had she not a right to be glad of 
his friendship ?—and in her gladness he could have read nothing 
more. 

The tired horses stopped with a sudden jerk in front of the 
bungalow, and a moment afterwards Nancy’s energies were con- 
centrated in waking up her husband. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE Kaiserabad ‘ week” was a thing of the past. The 
numerous tents in the compounds had been struck, smart frocks 
had been packed up, and the many visitors had all taken their 
departure. 

At the close of the race-week Mrs. Craigie had gone to stay 
with the Howards. Nancy had been very keen to have her, 
as Charlie was only too pleased to have some stranger staying 
in the house to break the awkwardness that seemed to have 
sprung up between them since the night of the race-week dance. 
He never referred to that evening, nor did Nancy, but he knew 
perfectly wella gulf had opened between them that nothing could 
bridge over. He could not alter the situation, so he accepted 
it, though not with the best grace in the world; for in his own 
way he loved Nancy, and to feel that she had entirely lost 
her confidence in him, made him irritable and unreasonable, 
all the more so because he could in no way justify himself in 
her eyes. 

The more Mrs. Craigie saw of Nancy, the less she liked 
Charlie Howard. 

“She’s absolutely thrown away on him, Guy,” she informed 
her cousin indignantly one day; “if I had a husband like 
that, I’d run away. Selfish brute! if Eddie” (Eddie was her 
husband, who loved her to distraction) “ flirted with anyone as 
Mr. Howard does with that Walton woman, I’d make his life a 
burden to him.’ 

“I expect you would,” he acquiesced with a laugh. 

“You were just as bad for a little time, you know! I was 
disgusted with you.” 

“Were you? What for, my respected cousin ? ” 

“For liking Mrs. Walton. However, you’ve improved all 
right, so I’ll forgive you. Guy, little Mrs. Howard’s a saint. 
She never gets angry with him, she’s always perfectly polite, and 
she never says a word against him, although she knows me 
very well now, and also how fond I am of her into the bargain, 
and so not likely to repeat anything. You can’t think how 
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irritating he is. He’s such a conceited young owl too. Do you 
know what I’m going to do? I’m going to have her up to stay 
in the Hills with me. She’s to come up directly I’m settled, 
about the middle of April. I shall be so lonely up there 
without my old man, and I really can’t run the. risk of another 
hot-weather in the plains as I did last year. Eddie said he'd 
never let me doit again. That man,” Mrs. Craigie usually called 
Howard “that man,” “ hopes to get leave later on. At any rate, 
Mrs. Howard shall stay with me until he does.” 

“What does Howard say to the arrangement ?” 

They were having tea in the cantonment club grounds, and 
Guy was prodding the grass with his stick. 

mm “Say? Why, he grumbled at first, of course, so Mrs. 
Howard said she couldn’t come, but—I talked to him alone 
and E 

Guy laughed. 

“T quite understand !” 

“You see she does look awfully ill, doesn’t she?” Edith put 
in apologetically, “and a change willdo her good. There’s that 
everlasting couple again!” as Mrs. Walton and Charlie went 
past. “I’d like to shoot them! The funny thing is, that 
whenever he’s with her, Mr. Howard always looks supremely 
—well, perhaps not bored—I can’t find a word for it—certainly 
not happy!” 

In the meantime, Ada Walton and her companion were 
having a conversation which perhaps accounted for the glum- 
ness of his looks. 

“TI want some more money,” was Mrs. Walton’s brusque 
remark. 

“Look here, Ada, as I’ve often told you before, if you'll go 
away I’ll give you an allowance. I'll make it worth your while, 
I'll do anything you like, if only you'll go away.” He was 
desperately in earnest, and it amused her. 

“ That’s all very fine, but I don’t believe you. Unfortunately 
that’s all your own fault. Come and sit down. Now,” as he 
sat down near her, “I’ve been thinking things over, and I’m 
getting a bit sick of all this,” she caught sight of Lefroy in the 
distance, and went on rapidly, “you know perfectly well I can 
make you do anything I like, don’t you?” He uttered some 
savage exclamations of which she took no notice. “And so, 
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knowing that, I think I’m pretty safe in telling you what I am 
going to do. I want to marry Captain Lefroy.” 

He looked at her in utter amazement, then broke into a roar 
of laughter. 

“By Jove, you are cool!” and he laughed again. Then it 
suddenly struck him in another light, and a curiously eager look 
came info his eyes as his laughter died away. “Marry him? 
Of course, why shouldn’t you?” He spoke as if under the 
influence of some strong excitement. “He admires you 
immensely ——” 

“Don’t tell lies, Charlie,’ she interrupted coolly. “He did 
like me, but he’s dropped off again. Look here, you can 
help me.” 

“Can I? Of course I’ll be only too glad.” 

She laughed, a loud laugh with no trace of merriment it it. 

“How polite we are all at once !” Then with a sudden 
change of voice, “You must ask me to meet him at your house. 
You must never come to me unless I want you—that won’t be 
very hard, eh?” with another laugh, “and you must give me 
as much money as I want until I’m settled. If it doesn’t come 
off, I'll make other plans.” 

He looked at her for a minute or .two blankly, then the 
thought of her might-be success came back to him, and he said 
amiably : 

“T wish you the best luck. And I'll help you all I can. 
You may trust me.” 

“Trust you? Rubbish! You know I hold the trump card, 
my boy, that’s all, and that makes you behave yourself.” 

The days went by, and Mrs. Walton’s suggestions proved 
utter failures. After one or two interviews, very stormy on 
Charlie’s side, calmly determined on Nancy’s, he was obliged 
to inform Ada with genuine reluctance that his wife refused 
utterly and entirely, to have her to their house. 

“ Make her,” said Mrs. Walton. 

“T can’t make her.” 

“Yes, you can, and what’s more, you've got to.” 

For a moment he seemed at a loss, then he said hurriedly : 

“What good can it do you with Lefroy to make her your 
enemy ?” 

She considered a minute. 
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“You're right. It won’t help me. Try and get her to your 
side.” 

“Too late. She wouldn’t come, she’s no fool.” 

“What will you do?” 

“1 don’t know yet. When I’ve thought it out, I’ll tell you.” 

One evening about the middle of March, she met Charlie at 
a dance. 

“Vm going to Purry Khund,” she began. “Captain Lefroy 
I hear is going up there on leave. His cousin, Mrs. Craigie, has 
taken a house up there. By-the-bye, she”—by she, she meant 
Nancy—“ is going up too, isn’t she? Yes, I thought so. Well 
I’m going to the ‘Clifton.’ I hear it’s a good hotel.” 

“ But it’s awfully expensive,” he demurred. ; 

“T don’t care if it is!” she retorted. “I don’t pay!” 

“ What a fiend you are!” he said angrily. 

“ [ suppose that’s why you and I are such friends, ‘birds of a 
feather, my boy.” Then the scorn died out of her voice and 
gave way to fierce resentment. “Call me what you like, but I 
shall never be as bad as you. You’d beat the devil himself at 
selfish meanness. Yes, you may look angry, I don’t care a fig 
for your anger. I’m out of your power, and now—you’'re in 
mine. No, you don’t enjoy it, I expect, but I do!” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


NANCY stepped out on to the platform of a little station at the 
foot of the hills in the early morning sunshine. It was beginning 
to feel hot even then, and the numberless coolies staggering back- 
wards and forwards under the weight of many boxes, would 
probably have told you that it was hot already, very hot. Out- 
side in the dusty road waited numbers of tongas—square, heavily- 
built, four-wheeled carts, with covered tops, drawn by a couple 
of ponies. 

Tonga! What a host of discomforts the name calls up! The 
recollections of many a tired back, and splitting headache: of 
joltings almost unbearable, and dust not to be surpassed. And 
yet the beauty one has passed through in those same back- 
breaking, neck-dislocating conveyances! 

Nancy had her breakfast in the stuffy, fly-pestered refresh- 
ment-room, and then made her way to where the tonga stood 
waiting, her boxes and bedding tied on to each side, and 
packages of all shapes and sizes, done up in the proverbial 
jharan, piled up, reposing on the seats and floor inside. The 
kitmutgar and ayah stood near with that air of aggressive 
importance towards all other natives, always adopted by these 
worthies when travelling with the “ Sahib-logue.” 

“ How d’ye do, Mrs. Howard?” said a voice at her elbow, and 
looking round she saw Mrs. Walton. 

“How d’ye do? Sowe are both bound for Purry Khund,” 
Nancy said, and was just going on when something in the other’s 
face arrested her attention. She had not seen Ada about in 
Kaiserabad for the past week. 

“Tm afraid you have been ill?” 

There was genuine sympathy in her voice and Ada was quick 
to note it. It would have been difficult to humbug a woman of 
her type, whom circumstances had taught to be most distrust- 
ful of others’ feelings. 

“Yes, I’ve been ill,” she answered. “The doctor told me I’d 
get all right up here.” She spoke as if she was utterly wearied 
out, and Nancy forget her dislike in her pity. 
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“Have you no one to take care of you? Where is 
Madame ” she paused, forgetting the name. 

“Didot? Oh! she’s gone home.” Ada hesitated a moment 
as if revolving something in her mind, then continued : “ She 
had been ill herself, poor old thing, and we had taken our 
passages and were going home together when she was better. 
But then I got ill, and she was so keen not to miss her passage I 
sent her without me. And now the doctor says I’m not fit to 
travel home yet. I must advertise for a companion of some 
sort.” 

She glanced at the girl’s face, furtively watching the effect of 
her words. The explanation struck Nancy as odd, and the idea 
of India proving a good field for advertising for lady-companions 
seemed incongruous. Mrs. Walton saw the doubt in the other’s 
face and her own grew hard. She had not spoken the truth 
—Madame Didot had grown to be irksome to her—but she 
was angry with Nancy for not believing her. 

“So your husband’s not coming up till later on? Rather 
brutal of you to leave him, isn’t it ?” 

Her tone was impertinent, but Nancy took no notice of the 
remark. She had not any intention of entering into a dis- 
cussion about Charlie with Mrs. Walton. 

“I must go. Good-bye,” she said, then looking into the white 
drawn face, she went on suddenly, all the coldness dying out of 
her voice. “Mrs. Walton, let me see you into your tonga first. 
You are dead tired, I can see. Have you had any breakfast? 
Yes? Then let me see you off. Have you any servants with 
you?” 

Ada looked round hopelessly. 

“Anayah, Oh! there she is. Here, ayah,” waving to her, 
“Come on. I can’t understand this language a bit. What is she 
saying ?” 

“T can’t say I understand it much myself,” said the girl, with 
a laugh, “but they seem clever enough to understand me.” 

Ten minutes later Nancy had “ packed up” Mrs. Walton, as 
she put it, and was jolting along the dusty road in her tonga. 
The driver and the ayah sat in front, and she sat back to back 
with them behind. This was owing to Captain Lefroy’s sugges- 
tion the day before. 

“Remember to sit on the back seat of the tonga, going up to 
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Purry Khund,” he had said, “the dust is something awful if you 
sit in front.” 

“Yes, don’t forget,” her husband had chimed in. “I meant 
to tell you,” and the thought had crossed her mind that he had 
so often meant to tell her things, and had not done so, whilst 
they could have been of any use! 

“That woman looks wretchedly ill, poor thing. One can’t 
feel very angry with anyone who looks like that—but——-I hope 
I shan’t come across her any more. But even if I don’t, the 
harm is done.” Her brows contracted, and the mouth grew a 
little stern and hard. “ What's the use of trying to puzzle it all 
out?” she told herself wearily. “ Life’s such a riddle, and I get 
no nearer the truth. The hopelessness of living all my life with 
him seems too awful. Thank God I can get away from him for 

‘a little. I feel like a child going home for the holidays. Dear 
Mrs. Craigie, what a good friend she is. Oh! the joy of getting 
away!” and she laughed softly to herself. 

On the ponies tore at a hand-gallop up the winding road. 
Upwards, always upwards, with the heavy cart swinging and 
jolting at their heels. On the right hand the hills rose towering 
above the road, seeming to cut the sky line almost straight over- 
head. To the left they rolled away in gigantic curves, over- 
lapping each other as they melted into the distance. Every- 
thing looked parched and dry, save down in the valley, where 
some mountain stream gurgled sofily to itself as it ran down to 
the plains. The sun shone fiercely on the hill sides. Deep 
shadows lay here and there, so darkly blue that one realised the 
intense brightness of the sunshine all the more vividly. In and 
out they wound, up and up, ploughing through seas of dust. 
Before and behind them rattled other tongas, each drawing up 
after doing the distance of five miles, to change their panting 
ponies, then amid great shoutings and whippings, whirling off 
and up again. Here the air grew breeziest though hardly cooler 
The valleys—lying sometimes to the right, sometimes to the 
left, as the road turned and twisted—grew deeper, the hill-tops 
more attainable, indeed, some of the lower ranges which had 
looked so impressive at starting, curved away like gentle undu- 
lating mounds into the distance. Nancy’s head was aching, her 
back felt as if it would break, but she revelled in that tonga 
journey. There was a mystery about} it that appealed to her 
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imagination. 
hills. 

The road seemed merely a tiny ledge on the mountain side 
now, and the low wall skirting it on the outside, hardly looked 
protection enough from the vast precipice below. They were 
making their way up the very face of the hill, turning sharply 
backwards and forwards, then when the top was reached, the 
tonga dashed along suddenly to the right, and another and 
higher range came into view. Range after range, range after 
range, rolled away to the south east ; then presently, as the eye 
travelled forwards and upwards, the mountains seemed to 
divide, and one caught sight of tiny white specks hanging on the 
right side of the cleft—the other side lay hidden by the fore- 
ground of cliff—and knew that Purry Khund was in sight at 
last. Everything near at hand lay in shadow, but the afternoon 
sun was flooding the houses which nestled up there with light. 
It was nearly four o’clock before the tonga dashed through the 
bazaar, scattering everyone to right and left, and drew up at the 
station, amongst a veritable herd of coolies, men, women and 
children, clamouring to carry off the Mem-sahib’s luggage to 
its destination. Nancy got out of the tonga feeling somewhat 
bewildered, and in another minute Mrs. Craigie was shaking her 
vigorously by both hands. 

“Aren’t you dead tired, you poor child? Come along, 
the bearer will look after your luggage and servants for 
you. Shall we just walk to the bottom of the hill?” point- 
ing to the left, “we're going up the short way. . I suppose 
you are nearly dead? I never knew a better recipe for a 
thoroughly bad headache than a twenty-two mile drive ina 
tonga !” 

At the foot of the hill they got into their dandies. Then 
Mrs. Craigie’s smart-looking jhampanis in their dark blue 
clothes with red facings and red pagris, and the four unkempt, 
dirty coolies, who were carrying Nancy, began the ascent. 
They were sure-footed, and though Nancy was in deadly terror 
every moment of being dropped, they brought her to her 
destination without any mishap, greatly to her surprise. It 
was a curious sensation that of being carried up backwards 
in a kind of Sedan chair, and until one learnt the exact angle 
at which to balance oneself, not entirely comfortable. Purry 


On and up into the very heart of those wonderful 
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Khund boasted no rickshaws, the paths were too steep and stony 
for such luxuries. 

The Craigies’ bungalow was built on a ledge half-way up 
the hill, on the left hand side as you entered Purry Khund. 
It was a big two-storied house with a very wide verandah 
running the whole length of the bungalow in front. When 
Nancy had refreshed the inner woman, she wandered out into 
the garden and looked round. At her feet lay the lake, looking 
cool and green as it reflected the hills which rose all round it 
like a wall. Dotted all up the hill-side directly facing her were 
trim bungalows, with their quaint ledges of garden, whilst on 
the tip-top the long buildings of Government House showed 
sharp and distinct against the sky. Away to the extreme right 
there was an opening in the ring of hills, and through this, far 
below as it seemed to Nancy, she could see the billowy hills 
which lay between her and the plains. To the left a huge 
mountain rose, turning its scarred, stern front to the little lake 
below. 

“Look,” said Mrs. Craigie as she joined her, drawing the girl 
to the railing which skirted the garden, “down there are the 
assembly rooms—you see that building at the end of the lake, 
and just beyond that is the only flat ground in Purry Khund! 
That sandy, bare-looking place, do you see? And there is the 
Mall running all along the lake on the opposite side, you can 
_ see it now and then amongst the trees. The road round the 
lake on this side is closed—you can’t see it from here, the hill 
blocks out the view—because rocks and earth are always falling 
down upon it. There are always little landslips going on here 
—it’s rather a jumpy place!” 

Nancy gave a little shiver. 

“TI can’t fancy anything more awful than being killed like 
that.” 

“Yes, terrible. That’s where the great landslip took place. 
Can you see where I mean, nearly opposite where there are no 
houses ?” 

“There where the hill-side looks so smooth, as if a giant cart- 
load of earth had been thrown down from above, and then 
covered over with a little grass and some trees ?’ 

“Yes, there. Now don’t look at it any more, it only depresses 
one.” 
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But Nancy seemed as if she could not draw her eyes away. 

“It is astonishing one can ever forget it,” Mrs. Craigie went 
on, “but one does. On a lovely evening like this one can’t help 
feeling safe. You really shall not look at it any more,” putting 
her hand within the girl’s arm. “Look up there, at the sun 
lighting up the windows of Government House, isn’t it pretty?” 

“Yes, it is indeed. Do you know this place is maddening to 
me? Here have I been climbing up all day long, only to find 
myself towered over by hills to end with. I really thought I 
should get to the top of them at last!” 

“One feels such an atom when one is introduced to the 
Himalayas for the first time, I must say!” 

“That’s just it! They take your breath away. It doesn't 
strike one at first somehow, but when one has been coming up 
them all day long at a tearing gallop, one begins to realise how 
huge they are, and then to find at the very end of one’s journey 
another giant mountain suddenly rising up like that one,” 
pointing to the left, “is rather a shock!” She spoke with a 
laugh, but the sense of vastness which her journey had borne in 
upon her, was almost oppressive. 

“ How jolly it is having you! Dear old Guy comes up the 
day after to-morrow, and then we'll have some expeditions up 
to the top of your ‘giant mountain.’ I am like you, I always 
feel as if I wanted to get to the top of everything.” 

A smile had come to Nancy’s lips, and in her eyes seemed to 
shine some of the glow which was lighting up the top of the 
opposite hill. 

“I believe Purry Khund has done you good already,” said 
Mrs. Craigie, “ you look as fresh as possible.” 

Nancy coloured a little. 

“It is all so lovely—so lovely. Oh!” throwing back her head 
and drawing in a deep breath, “how fresh the air is! I feel as 
if I should like to live here for ever!” 

With a rush her thoughts went back to Kaiserabad and her 
husband. It seemed a paradise up here. To be away from 
him, oh! the pleasure of it! For two months! For two 
months ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ SUCH news, such news!” Mrs. Craigie came rushing into 
the drawing-room before dinner the next evening, brandishing a 
letter overhead. “Guess what it is.” 

Nancy laughed. 

“ As I haven’t the very remotest idea who or what it is about, 
it would be rather difficult !” 

“Well, it’s about Guy. Go on, ten guesses, quick.” 

The smile still lingered on the girl’s lips, but it seemed 
suddenly to have died out of her eyes. 

“T can’t think! Perhaps—is he going to be married ?” 

If she had reasoned it out she would have known the question 
to be absurd, but where one’s deepest feelings are concerned one 
often forgets to reason. 

“ Really, Nancy,” Mrs. Craigie had taken to calling her by her 
christian name, “I gave you more credit for originality. 
Engaged to be married! Good gracious me,no! Who to? 
Try again.” 

“My imagination has entirely deserted me! Perhaps he’s 
been made general of a division, or commander-in-chief, or got 
some little appointment of that kind.” 

The laughter had come back to her eyes again. 

“You're perfectly hopeless. There’s no use your guessing 
any more. Listen!” dramatically waving the letter in the air. 
“ A cousin of ours has just died, Helen Wharton, and left Guy 
three hundred a year! I never saw her in my life, but she and 
Guy were very great friends. It’s the most unexpected thing. 
She was a young widow of about five and thirty, and had no 
children. She was an only child, and both her parents are 
dead, so she had really no one she ought to have left it to. They 
always said she was in love with Guy, and I’m sure I’m not 
surprised. I always tell Eddie if Guy gave me any encourage- 
ment I should fall in love with him myself! Dear old fellow, 
fancy his not being an absolute pauper any more. Isn't it 
jolly ?” 

She talked on, never noticing Nancy’s lack of comment. Then 


she said suddenly : 
16 
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“Well, isn’t he lucky ?” 

“ Yes, very lucky,” Nancy repeated, whilst her heart gave the 
lie to her words. 

Lucky! lucky? Where was the luck? Had it not come too 
late to purchase the one thing in the world he had longed for 
once? She tried to shake off the bitter rebellious feeling that 
came over her, and to think how much easier life would be to 
him now, and the thought brought her comfort. 

“Dear old Guy,”. Edith went on, “he’s always so kind too. 
Just before he came out last November he had been most 
awfully good to a young nephew of his who had got into debt at 
Sandhurst, silly little idiot. The boy’s people were badly off, 
like most of the Lefroys, and the sister wrote and told me Guy 
had put things straight, so when I met him in Bombay that day 
when he was passing through, and he told me he was hard up, 
I knew he had been spending his money on other people. I 
said something to him about it, and said I was sorry, but he only 
laughed and said ‘ At any rate, I’m going to keep one real good 
polo pony, and that’s better than none at all. I should be sorry 
for myself then,’ so I was awfully surprised when I went to 
Kaiserabad to see he had only got an old cow of a trapper. I 
asked him why, and he said ‘One of my fads.’ Captain Alton 
said he was most awfully obstinate about it, and would stick to 
it for some reason or another. He couldn’t afford two, I know. 
I’m so glad all that sort of skimpiness is over for him.” 

“So am I, so glad!” and in her heart she added “God bless 
him!” 

He had denied himself that she might have a pony to drive. 
She saw itall clearly now. She had often felt it might be so, but 
had never been sure before, and the certainty seemed to intensify 
the contrast between him and her husband in a way that was 
not good for her peace of mind. 

“ He deserves the best luck in the world.” 

“So he does, so he does. Come along, dear, dinner’s ready.” 


Captain Lefroy had come up to Purry Khund on two months’ 
leave, and was staying at the club. He spent most of his time 
at Mrs. Craigie’s, and Purry Khund society noted the fact and 
commented on it. But having been told that Mrs. Craigie was 
his cousin and that the excessively pretty woman who was 
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staying with her, was the wife of one of hfs brother officers, 
added to the fact that they all three always went about together, 
Purry Khund at first troubled its head very little about them, 
and probably would have continued in that course had not 
Mrs. Heston then appeared on the scene—and—after her 
favourite occupation of “ putting two and two together” made 
five, not to say six and seven. 

The principal actors were themselves utterly unconscious that 
they were giving anybody reason to gossip. Somehow, experi- 
ence—even if it is pretty bitter—does not always teach us that 
gossip requires no foundation to justify it. Guy never even 
allowed himself the pleasure of lonely rides with Nancy, or long 
afternoons spent with her on the lake, so fearful was he that 
through these absolutely innocent amusements he might be the 
means of getting her talked about. That he spent nearly all his 
days at the Craigies’ was true, but it never occurred to him that 
the primmest person could find any fault with him for liking to 
be with his cousin and her friend. 

They would all three spend their afternoons on the lake, or 
stop to watch the polo matches which were played several times 
a week, on the hard, sandy, and only flat piece of ground which 
Purry Khund boasted ; or make a pilgrimage up to some house 
high up on the opposite hill, to go to an “at home,” where they 
would play Badminton assiduously until it was time to go home 
to dinner. There was usually something going on. Picnics to the 
tops of the many hills surrounding the lake ; riding parties down 
the old road leading to the plains, which had long since fallen 
into disuse as a tonga road ; dinners innumerable, and dances 
at the assembly rooms, the club or Government House. Then 

-came the Purry Khund “ week,” towards the end of May, when 
the station was crowded with people, and numberless boats were 
to be seen dotting the lake every morning. Some of the crews 
practising steadily for the regatta, and others amusing themselves 
by the less exhausting, though perhaps more finished, occupation 
of a desperate flirtation. 

“No wonder they call it a{race’ week,” Nancy remarked. 
“Why, yesterday we went to see ponies racing, then rushed 
on to see people racing on the lake, and then we raced home 
ourselves, and raced through our|dressing and dinners, and then 
raced to the top of the opposite hill to get to Government 

16% 
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House in time for the dance. I’m so glad I’m not a Jhampani.” 
This in parenthesis. “I always feel as if I was in for a race 
myself now. The day doesn’t seem long enough for all the 
things one has to do. In a flat place it doesn’t matter, but when 
people will live on the steep sides of hills, they ought to be 
allowed a day of a few hours longer to make up for the 
climbing up and down.” . 

So the days went by. To Nancy it was a time of such happi- 
ness she dare not look ahead. She lived just in the present, 
and enjoyed it to the full; shunning all self-questioning, refusing 
utterly to analyse her feelings. She and Guy spent most of their 
mornings alone, whilst Mrs. Craigie went about her household 
duties, or wrote endless letters. They would wander round the 
garden together, or sit under the trees, Nancy looking like a 
child, in her big white sun-hat. She was almost like a child in 
her ways, too, so merry and bright ; and often Mrs. Craigie 
would hear such peals of laughter coming in through the open 
windows, that she would come rushing out to hear the joke. 
Sometimes Guy and Nancy would sit in the wide verandah, 
where the roses clambered all over the roof and pillars, nodding 
their sweet-scented heads in the cool -breeze. She, with her 
work ; he, with a book, reading to her, or talking to her—more 
often the latter. They never lacked subjects of conversation ; 
and the sympathy between them grew fuller and deeper, though 
they never spoke of the existence of that sympathy. They 
neither of them ever lost sight of the fact that all deeper feel- 
ings must necessarily be hidden away; and, if ever in speaking 
to each other, they stumbled upon them as it were, they would 
hurry away from them in frantic—almost terrified—haste. She 
was a married woman ; and, tacitly, each knew that in remem- 
bering this, lay their only hope of an honest friendship. For, to 
both those minds, honourable and true-hearted, the thought of a 
semi-flirtatious attachment had no attractions. Friends they 
thought they were; friends they genuinely wished to be. That 
such friendships are, for the most part, impossible, the world 
teaches us only too well. Some day the match will be lighted, 
the mine sprung, and utter destruction overtake the friendship 
that promised to be so fair. Then comes the time when men 
and women stand their trial; and those who are honest and 
good, hold each others’ hands for the ast time, and, never mind 
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what it cost them, say good-bye. And who can tell—if in such 
partings as these—there does not linger more bitterness than in 
the good-byes of death ? 

Mrs. Walton watched Guy Lefroy narrowly, and, with the 
curious insight a jealous affection—one might almost say 
fancy ; for it was her fancy that had been caught, more than her 
affection—can sometimes give, she told herself that he cared for 
Nancy. It was the merest guess on her part, but it happened 
to be the truth. That he never could—never would—love a 
woman like herself, had been forced upon her slowly. She was 
a shrewd woman, and though she had spoken to Howard of her 
intention of marrying Lefroy, if she could, and had come to 
Purry Khund for that end—in her heart of hearts—she had 
always laughed at herself for the absolute folly of her scheme. 
Still, her too apparent failure was a keen disappointment to her. 
She respected Guy; her admiration for him was unbounded. 
No man she had ever met held the same marvellous influence 
over her he had all unconsciously acquired. In his presence 
she felt all that was best in her nature come to the fore. Had 
he ever really made love to her in the slightest degree, she 
might have ended by worshipping him. For, besides Charlie 
and Lord Denborough, she had never intimately known men in 
their class of life, and Guy was of a totally different, and 
infinitely better type than either of them ; so it was, perhaps, not 
surprising that she considered him the nicest man she had ever 
met. In him, she had seen a possible haven of rest and happi- 
ness, and the gradual ruin that was overtaking—only too surely 
—her castles in the air, hardened her more than ever towards 
the man who had been her evil genius. Her constant demands 
for money nearly drove Charlie to distraction; and, as might 
have been expected of such a man, instead of economising in 
any way, he decided at once to borrow money freely from 
Lefroy, as being the one man he knew who would be the least 
likely to bother him as regards repayment. 

“ By Jove! it is lucky Lefroy had that money left him,” he 
thought to himself. “I don’t know any fellow I’d sooner borrow 
from.” 

Then he sat down and wrote a “strictly private” letter to 
Lefroy, up at Purry Khund. “Racing debts” was the way in 
which he accounted for his present state of impecuniosity ; and 








_____________ 
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Guy read the letter, without believing a single word, and lent 
him the money. Howard was Nancy’s husband, and there was 
an end of it. 


—_—_————_ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ONE morning, in the beginning of June, Nancy announced her 
intention of going out on the lake before luncheon. 

“If you don’t want me, Mrs. Craigie, I am going out in Mr. 
Watson’s ””—(Mr. Watson adored her from afar)—“canoe. He 
told me, yesterday, I might have it if I liked. It isn’t one of 
those Canadian ones, you know, but an ordinary one, and I’ve 
never been in it yet.” 

“Yes, go by all means, only don’t go and drown yourself. 
You had better wait until Guy comes up, and then he can take 
you down and look after you.” 

“ Oh, no, thank you, dear Mrs. Craigie,” Nancy said hastily. 

“Oh, well! do as you like. Only, if anything happens to 
you, what am I to say to Mr. Howard? How will you come 
up? I’m afraid the Jhampanis will be away fetching wood 
this morning. Shall I send a pony down to meet you at the 
assembly rooms about one o’clock ?” 

“ Yes, please, that will do splendidly. Mr. Watson was to tell 
the man at the boat-house I could have the canoe, so I suppose 
I'll be able to make him understand. ‘Watson-Sahib’s boat 
teear kurro’?! Eh? Isn’t that right ?” 

‘ Beautiful! Kishti’s a boat, but that’s a detail.” 

So Nancy walked down the hill, looking very fresh and 
pretty, balancing a huge, open, white umbrella on her shoulder 
as she went. It was a lovely morning, and yet she felt de- 
pressed. The day before, she had had a letter from her hus- 
band, saying he was ill, and wishing he could get leave to come 
up at once, instead of waiting until the 14th or 15th. 

The sunshine no longer seemed bright, but wearying, and the 
cloudless sky overhead looked monotonously blue. The trees 
around her, the moss springing up at their feet, the dainty ferns 
growing on every hand, had lost their charm. The polo-ground, 
as she crossed it, seemed a small Sahara ; and the lake, shimmer- 
ing in the brilliant sunshine, struck her as terribly glaring. She 
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was out of tune with everything in general ; but she knew— 
though the thought never took a clear form in her mind—that 
the fault lay in herself, not in Nature. 

A girl she knew, who was staying at the Clifton Hotel, came 
up and spoke to her in the boat-house. After running through 
the usual comments on the weather, she remarked : 

“ Did you know a Mrs. Walton, who was at our hotel? She’s 
not been well ever since we came up; but the last fortnight 
she’s been much worse, and now they’ve taken her to the 
Lestock Hospital, and they say she’s awfully ill. I once heard 
her say she knew you. She doesn’t seem to have many 
friends.” 

“Yes, I know her. I’m sorry she’s so ill. Good-bye. I’m off 
for a long, lazy morning.” 

Nancy paddled across the lake to the opposite shore, then 
steered her little canoe right in amongst the willows, and made 
fast the painter to one of the lower branches. She was com- 
pletely hidden from view, except towards the little entrance 
between the willow branches, where she could see out, through 
the tiny green alley, to the dancing, sun-lit lake beyond. 

She gave a little sigh. How peaceful it was, how happy she 
had been ; and now—all the pleasure was coming to an end. 

“Oh, God! give me one week more, one week more! I have 
been so happy, so happy. Don’t take it all away yet!” It was 
more a passionate request than a prayer—as she clasped her 
hands tightly in her lap, and looked ‘up through the leafy roof 
overhead to the blue sky beyond—as if, in so doing, she could 
the more easily compel the granting of her wish. 

Mrs. Walton was ill. Nancy dabbled her hand in the water, 
then raised her arm, holding her hand downwards, and watch- 
ing the drops trickle off her finger-tips. Yes, she was ill. And 
what concern was it of hers ? 

She heard voices, and peeping out, saw a boat coming to- 
wards the willows. Presently she recognised Mrs. Heston’s 
high-pitched voice carried over the water with startling dis- 
tinctness. 

“Oh! do you call her so very pretty? I’m afraid her hus- 
band doesn’t admire her as much as you do! He simply 
doesn’t care a straw about her, poor thing!” Mrs. Heston was 
always delightfully changeable in her points of view of a sub- 
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ject ; one day she affirmed one thing, and another day the very 
opposite. “He flirted all last winter with a Mrs. Walton; I 
suppose it will be someone else next cold weather. I should 
break my heart if my husband treated me in that way.” 

They were coming nearer, skirting along the shore, about 
twelve yards from the bank. 

“T heard,” it was a woman’s voice this time, “that she was 
pretty good that way too.” 

“So she is. The way she went on with a Mr. Fraser, in 
Kaiserabad, was disgraceful ; and as for the flirtation she and 
Captain Lefroy are carrying on up here, it is perfectly horrid.” 

The man who was rowing took an easy, not a stone’s throw 
from where Nancy had hidden. 

“Oh! I never heard of that—are they ?” 

“Of course they are—though very few people know it. You 
see, my house faces the Craigies’, on the opposite hill; and | 
know, for a fact, that Captain Lefroy and Mrs. Howard spend 
all their mornings alone, because I can see them in the verandah 
and the garden, through my telescope. Scandalous!” 

The man laughed. 

“Poor things, when they tried to do it on the quiet, it was 
rather too bad to go and watch them through a telescope,” and 
still laughing, he dipped his oars into the water again, and 
began rowing away from the shore. “But I thought Lefroy 
wasn’t given to those games. He flirted with this Walton 
woman really? The same ” Then the voices died away 
again. 

Nancy sat perfectly still. Her cheeks crimson, and in her 
eyes a look Mrs. Heston would not have liked to see. So this 
was the way they talked of her. A neglected wife and a flirt. 
Her hands held the paddle as in a vice. With a perfect storm 
of rage, her thoughts turned to her husband. It was he who was 
to blame for this. He, who had forgotten every duty he owed 
her, he and—that woman who lay up there in the hospital, 
dangerously ill. Between them, they had crushed her pride so 
cruelly, that, in desperation, she had seemingly flirted with Mr. 
Fraser, and having once got the name for flirting, the harm was 
done, never to be undone. Her friendship with Guy, honest and 
straightforward as it was, was not proof against such tongues as 
these, 
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She sat there for a long time, whilst the bitterness sank deeper 
and deeper into her heart. Then she began untying the painier in 
feverish haste. She would not think any longer, what good did 
itdo? It only showed her more plainly how utterly wretched a 
thing her life was, and must be. She crushed down the recol- 
lection of Mrs. Heston’s words, and paddled quickly across the 
lake, back to the boat-house. The girl who had told her of 
Mrs. Walton’s illness, was going up the steps on to the Mall, and 
the sight of her recalled her words to Nancy. 

“She’s awfully ill. She doesn’t seem to have any friends.” 
Over and over again the sentences repeated themselves. It was 
in vain she tried to forget them. In vain she told herself she 
could not go and see the woman who had brought such misery 
into her life. The recollection of Ada Walton’s drawn, pale 
face, the remembrance of the tired, weary voice would force 
themselves on her. 

When she reached home, a chit from Mrs. Craigie was given 
to her. She had unexpectedly been asked out to luncheon, she 
wrote, and ended—“ I don’t know if I’ll be back for tea or not. 
Guy is coming, so you must entertain him for me.” 

Nancy had luncheon, then gave orders for her jhampanis to 
be ready at 2.30, to take her to the Lestock Hospital. 

“JT can’t help it, I #st go,” she told herself, “ she is ill—and— 
lonely, I expect.” 

So she went. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


ABOUT five o’clock that same afternoon, Mrs. Howard’s jham- 
panis might have been seen carrying her in her dandy up the 
steep pathway that led to Mrs. Craigie’s bungalow. 

She looked pale, tired and utterly depressed. When she 
reached home, a letter was given to her. It was from her 
husband. 

“The post is early to-night,’ she thought to herself as she 
went upstairs to take off her hat. She did not read her letter 
until she went down into the drawing-room and called for tea. 
She walked across the room to a window, built out in a sort of 
recess facing the door, as she opened the envelope and stood 
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looking out. Heavy thunderclouds seemed to be gathering 
togethef’from every quarter; and, far away towards the plains, 
the hills were partially hidden from view by the mist which was 
rolling up the valley. 

“It looks stormy, I wonder if it is going to rain.” They had 
never had a drop of rain for weeks, and the thought came upon 
her with all the novelty of a new experience. 

Then she read Charlie’s letter ; it was short, but to the point. 

I’ve been ill. Much worse than I ever told you; and am 
being sent up on sick leave. Hope to arrive to-morrow. Can 
Mrs. Craigie put me up? It will save us a lot of expense.” 

“Why should we sponge on the Craigies?” Nancy asked 
herself. “I should have thought she had done enough for us in 
having me all these weeks. No! I'll go and take rooms at one 
of the hotels. I can’t have her bothered.” Then she turned 
away from the window with a little shiver. “To-morrow! To- 
morrow! How cold it feels!” 

The bearer announced the “Captain Sahib,” and a moment 
afterwards Guy came into the room. 

“Mrs. Craigie has gone out and has left me with strict in- 
junctions to entertain you, Captain Lefroy,” Nancy said as she 
held out her hand. “ You're just in time for tea,’ as she sat 
down and began to pour out. “Two lumps of sugar, isn’t it?” 

The conversation flagged, and after one or two attempts to 
keep it going they relapsed into silence. 

“You are going to stay up all the hot-weather, aren’t you?” 
Guy said at last. 

“Yes, I think so. Mrs. Craigie wants me to come back after 
Charlie’s leave is over. I suppose we shall go together, to the 
‘ Clifton’ probably. Charlie says he would rather I stayed up. 
He hopes to get ten days again in October or September, I 
forget which.” 

“TI am ordered home to the depét in September, so I suppose 
I shall not see you again after I go down next week.” He spoke 
in a quiet, monotonous way. 

She was sitting with her face to the light, and he noticed how 
pale and wretched she looked. 

“ No, I suppose not,” she answered, almost shortly. Then she 
went on as if answering his unspoken thought. “Mrs. Walton 
is very ill up at the Lestock Hospital. ,I’ve just been to see her. 
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Poor thing, had no idea shewas in this state. It—has de- 
pressed me.” 

She got up from her chair and stood near the mantel-piece, 
restlessly rearranging all the little ornaments within reach. 

“T am so sorry.” 

He had risen too, and walked towards one of the glass doors 
which led into the verandah, away from her. She looked so sad 
and—he dared not try and comfort her in any way. 

She put her elbows on the mantel-piece and leant her face in 
her hands. 

“When does the regiment go home ?” her voice sounded odd 
and harsh, even to herself. 

“Not for two years or so, I suppose,” his tone was absolutely 
expressionless, but his left hand lay tightly clenched in his coat 
pocket. 

She stared straight in front ot her with wide unseeing eyes. 
He was going away for years. For years! The little clock 
ticked on, and seemed to beat the words into her brain. For 
years—for years. To-morrow Charlie would come. Every 
nerve in her body seemed to jar at the thought. She looked on 
ahead to her life in the future, with an intensity of loathing that 
frightened her. Pitied! Neglected! And there, not five yards 
away from her, stood the man she loved with her whole heart! 
Why had she not married him, and flung self-sacrifice to the 
winds? If only this money had come to him before. Why, 
why had she been allowed to wreck her life like this ? 

If only he would turn and break this awful silence. 

The utter stillness in the room behind him seemed suddenly to 
come home to Guy, and he turned with a start, and caught sight 
of her face. He made a few rapid steps forward, then stopped 
short. 

“You are ill,” he broke out almost roughly. “Can I do any- 
thing for you?” 

“No, nothing, I’m not ill,” she answered with a little laugh, a 
laugh that brought a lump to his throat, and made him set his 
teeth firmly together, in a supreme resolve to keep his self- 
control. “Not ill, only—wretched—so wretched. I wish I was 
dead.” 

Her right hand rested on the mantel-piece, her left hung down 
by her side, whilst her eyes gazed out into the distance with a 
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look in them that made him catch his breath in a sort of dry sob. 
He would rather a thousand times have seen her cry than see 
that awful look of suffering in her face, and hear that terrible 
little laugh. 

“For pity’s sake don’t say such things to me,” he burst out 
hoarsely, “to me! I can’t stand it, it is—trying me too much.” 

“ But it is true,” she went on, in a dull, even tone, as if repeat- 
ing a lesson. “It is true. I have been unhappy before—often 
—but to-day everything seems against me, and—I wish I was 
dead.” 

There was no effort at effect, only the calm statement that 
carried conviction with it of its truth. 

“ Nancy !” he came and stood close beside her now, his face 
very white and set, “have pity on me, and don’t say any more. 
Can’t you guess,” he cried passionately, “the agony it is to me to 
see you like this? I, who God knows would give my life for 
you. I, who love you better than my own soul. There,” break- 
ing off with a sudden fierceness, “ I have said too much, and you 
have a right to tell me I have insulted you. I will go, before I 
forget myself any more. Forgive me,if you can,” and he moved 
a step forward towards the door, but she laid her hand on his 
arm as he brushed past her. 

“Guy!” 

It was the first time his name had ever fallen from her lips, 
and the colour mounted to his face as he stopped suddenly short, 
looking down at her in puzzled wonder. 

“Have you more to bear than I have?” she went on, a pas- 
sionate vibration sounding through her voice. “ Because I love 
you”—all the self-restraint of months broke down, swept 
ruthlessly away by the tide of misery that flooded her heart. 
“T love you”—the wonder had left his face, and there was a 
curious light in his eyes—“as well as any woman loved yet— 
and my love is a sin. I am bound, bound hand and foot. 
Listen, and perhaps you will understand why I am—so unhappy. 
I was on the lake this morning in a canoe, hidden away amongst 
the willows, and Mrs. Heston passed quite near in a boat with 
some man. And they talked—they talked—of me and my 
husband. They said he did not care for me. They pitied me” 
—her voice seemed to gather a concentrated fury as she went on 
——‘and then they spoke”—the colour came flaming into her 
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pale cheeks—“ of me and you. They said we—flirted—you and 

I, who have been true, honest friends. They spoke of us ‘ trying 
to keep it quiet,’ ” and she laughed harshly, “as if I was a woman 
like that! How dared they, how dared they say such things! 
It was cruel, cruel!” 

“Child! child! to think I have brought this on you in my 
blind selfishness. But indeed,” he pleaded, “indeed, I never 
thought people could talk of us like that. I ought to have 
known they would, though if I had done so, you know, you 
must know I would never have spoken to you again.” 

“T know, I know ”—she half turned from him and leant on 
the mantel-piece again—“ you are good and true, and I—Oh! 
God, what have I done!” 

She dropped her face into her hands and the burning tears 
forced their way through her fingers. 

“You have done nothing that is not good, and true, and 
womanly. Nancy, don’t cry like that, please don’t. It—hurts 
me so.” 

“Oh! I am so ashamed, so ashamed _I have forgotten every- 
thing that was due to my husband, everything that was due to 
myself. After all, 1 am not better than they say, 1 am worse, 
worse. I have told you I cared. Oh! God forgive me!” 
Then with a sudden change of voice she went on. “You 
must go away. You must go away, and never come near me 
again.” 

“Nancy, it is better to have told me”—there was a world of 
tenderness in his tone—“it is indeed. If I had known before 
that you cared, I would have gone away. I will go away now, 
and never bother you again ”—and his voice shook a little. Then 
he went on again more steadily: “I shall never forget you. I 
love you too well for that. I shall always remember you as the 
best and truest woman it has ever been my lot to meet. Look 
up, child, look up.” 

She raised her face slowly and looked into his. 

“ Thank you,” she said tremulously. “ Yes, you must go. Go 
away from me for ever.” There was a hopeless wretchedness in 
her voice that nearly unmanned him. “It is hard, oh, it is hard, 

but it is the only thing to do. Oh!” with a shudder, “to think 
I have come to this. That I have told you—I, a married woman 
—that I cared.” 
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Her agony of self-contempt was almost more than he could 
bear. 

“Child, you are not to blame,” he said, with a depth of 
reverential pity that touched her. “If I had not lost all self- 
control you would never have told me, it is all my fault. And 
now that we know, both of us, we are going to say good-bye.” 

“Yes, you must go.” 

“Tf,” he went on gently, “ you had asked me to stay, had said 
we could be friends e 

“It would be impossible,’ she broke in. “You must never 
come near me again. It would be—so wrong.” 

“Doesn’t that prove you are not to blame? You are sending 
me away.” 


“You are very kind, thank you,” she said, and her lips 
quivered. 


They neither of them spoke for a second, then she remarked 
abruptly. 

“Charlie comes up to-morrow. He is sent up on sick leave.” 

“So I heard from Captain Alton this morning.” Then after 
a pause, “I think I must be going now. Good-bye.” 

She walked away to the window. She could not trust herself 
to look into those dear eyes again. 

“Nancy,” he said following the direction of her eyes, “there 
is going to be a storm. Look how the wind is sweeping the 
clouds up from the plains. Soon the rain will come pouring 
down, and will probably go on for days, only stopping now and 
then as if the clouds were gathering themselves together for a 
worse storm than the first, and we may feel inclined to forget 
there is such a thing as the sun. Our lives—yours and mine— 
are like that. It is a very, very, old simile, old as the hills, but 
still I thing it is helpful. All the present may be dark and 
stormy, and there may be worse to come,” a sudden gust of wind 
wailed round the house, as if answering his words, beating some 
tendrils of honeysuckle that grew on the wall outside the window, 
against the panes, “ but there must be an end to it all. If the 
light doesn’t come this side of the grave, it will come—after.” 

She was-crying softly and quietly now, and he felt such tears 
would do her good. 

“T will try and remember that,” she said bravely, with a pitiful 
little smile. “Some day there must be an end.” 
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There was another silence, broken again by Nancy. 

“When do you leave ?” 

“In a few days. I don’t want anyone to think ” he broke 
off. “But I shall not bother you,” he added. 

“Bother me!” she pressed her hands together passionately. 
“As if I did not trust you utterly, as if——” she turned and 
faced him suddenly, and the words died away, trembling on her 
lips. 

“T must go, Nancy.” 

He guessed the struggle she was going through, and would 
help her all he could. “Good-bye.” 

She held out both her little cold hands, and he held them in 
his strong ones for a moment. 

“God bless you, child!” he said, reverently, then he dropped 
her hands suddenly and left the room. 

She stood motionless, looking out in to the stormy world in 
front of her. Great drops of rain were splashing down the 
window-panes. Far away below her a blinding shaft of light 
cut the densely-packed clouds which were banked up at the end 
of the valley towards the plains, and a few minutes later a 
sullen roar of thunder reverberated amongst the hills. The 
storm had broken at last. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“My dear Nancy, you must most certainly have Mr. Howard 
up here. I couldn’t think of letting you go to the ‘ Clifton’ with 
a sick husband. This house is large enough for I don’t know 
how many people. I believe four different families chummed 
together here once! We can turn one of the rooms into a sitting 
room for Mr. Howard, until he gets better. There, that’s nicely 
settled. Eddie likes to think I’m not alone.” 

So after many persuasions Nancy gave in. 

Charlie was expected about five o’clock that afternoon. 
Nancy ordered her dandy about half-past two and set off for the 
Lestock Hospital. She had some shopping to do, and she told 
Edith Craigie this. She had never mentioned her visit to the 
hospital of the day before, and she did not tell her of her intention 
of going there now; why she hardly knew, except that it was 
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always difficult for her to bring Mrs. Walton’s name into the 
conversation. 

After a steep climb up the bare-looking hill on which the 
hospital was built, her jhampanis deposited her with evident 
relief under the great stone porch. Their relief at getting rid of 
your weight is enough to damp the conceit of the lightest person 
in the world. 

She went through the big folding glass doors, and catching 
sight of a white-capped nurse going up the wide staircase, she 
ran after her. 

“How d’ye do, Nurse Radcliffe? May I see Mrs. Walton ?” 
she asked. 

“Oh! How dye do, Mrs. Howard? Yes, Mrs. Walton has 
been asking for you. Come this way, please.” 

“How is she? Better I hope.” 

“No, no better. She gets weaker every day. Some people 
seem to get fever so thoroughly into their systems they can’t 
shake it off.” 

“Poor thing, I’m so sorry,” sighed the girl as she followed 
the nurse into a bare-looking room, in the corner of which, facing 
the light, was a bed on which lay Ada Walton. 

Any appearance of good looks seemed to have left her. The 
fair hair, so elaborately curled and crimped as a rule, stuck out 
in straight lank pieces all round her forehead, giving her an 
untidy, unkempt look. Her eyes were heavy, and round the 
mouth were lines of pain that seemed to age the whole face 
curiously. 

“So you’ve come at last,” she murmured fretfully. “I thought 
you were never coming.” 

“Tm so sorry, but I couldn’t manage to get up before ; I had 
some shopping to do, or I would have come earlier,’ Nancy said, 
drawing a chair close up to the bed-side as the nurse left the 
room. “ How are you feeling to day?” taking the hot hand 
Ada held out to her. 

“Feeling? Awfully bad. Oh! I wish I’d never come to this 
wretched country !” 

“You mustn’t get depressed, you know, you'll get better soon 
and begin to think it’s not so hateful after all. Doesn’t the light 
hurt you, straight in your eyes like that? Shall I ask them to 
nove the bed over there ?” 
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“There’s no use. We've tried, but there’s no use, there’s such 
a draught. I say, you are a real good sort.” 

A pained look came into the girl’s eyes. 

“No, I’m not,” she said simply. “I wish I was.” 

“Yes, you are, as good as they make ’em. Look here,” 
raising her head a little from the pillow, “you look down in the 
mouth. What's up?” 

Nancy drew back a little. 

“ T’ve got—a headache,” she said. 

“But that’s not all, you’re not the kind of girl to look 
wretched over a headache. There, don’t be offended. I like 
you, I don’t like many people. Look here, do you like Captain 
Lefroy ?” 

A wave of colour passed over the girl’s face, and Ada, 
watching her intently, noticed it. 

“Yes, I like him very much indeed,” the answer came, very 
calmly and quietly. “He is a great friend of ours,” with a 
slight emphasis on the last word. 

“JT like him too,” she turned her head restlessly on the pillow. 
“T like him too, and—I want to tell him something. Do 
you hear?” raising her head and staring at her wildly. “I 
want to tell him something. I can’t write, I’m too ill. The 
words won’t come. I’ve tried and tried. Ask him to come, will 
you ask him to come?” 

Nancy looked at her anxiously, and laid her hand on Ada’s 
arm as it lay on the counterpane. 

“Yes, yes,” soothingly, “ when you are better.” 

“Better!” raising herself on her arm. “Better! And if I 
never am better? I feel sometimes I never shall be, and I must 
tell, I must tell.” 

“Please, please lie down. You are exciting yourself. I shall 
have to go away if you won’t talk more quietly. Tell me what 
it is. Perhaps I can tell Captain Lefroy for you.” 

“ You tell him,” she laughed, “you?” Then she fell back 
again. “Let me see him. I want to see him.” 

“But how——? ” 

“TI can dress and see him in Nurse Radcliffe’s little sitting- 
Yoom, she'll let me do that, I know—I’ve something that must 
be told, do you understand ?” clutching at Nancy’s hand. “Oh! 

I’ve been bad to you, bad, but it wasn’t all my fault, was it? 


17 
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¥ou have never been happy with him, I saw it in your face the 
first evening when they told me you were—Mrs. Howard. 
No, no, don’t look like that, I won’t say any more, and perhaps 
soon I'll be dead, and out of your way. Dead people can’t tell 
secrets! You are sorry for me now—oh! you are a good girl. 
You've been so kind to me, you’ve come to see me though you 
cught to hate me, and I’ll do my best to put things right. 
\Will you tell Captain Lefroy to come and see me?” her weak 
voice growing higher and shriller, “will you ?—will you? Oh! 
you don’t answer, you won't help me. But I—can try and 
write. I can write. But—if you tell him not to come he won't, 
he’s in love with you, I know he is,” and she pressed her hand 
over her eyes. 

“Mrs. Walton, if you speak to me like that I must go.” 
Nancy stood up by the bedside, her face very white, her eyes 
flashing. Good Heavens! was this the common talk of the 
place? “ You insult me.” 

“Insult you?” she looked up at her curiously. “No, I 
wouldn’t do that. But it’s true. You can’t say it’s not true,” 
she went on doggedly, “ you don’t tell lies easily, and that would 
be a big one.” 

“Tam going. I can’t stay here and listen to you. You are 
ill and—upset, and don’t think how you are hurting me.” 

“JI don’t want to hurt you. Why won’t you help me? Why 
won't you help me? Don’t go away.” 

Nancy came back again. She could not be angry long with 
anyone who was ill and weak. 

“You poor thing, of course I’ll help you, only please lie down 
and be quiet.” Her voice was very gentle, and sne stroked 
Ada’s hand softly with her own little cool one. “I will help you 
in any way I can.” 

“You are a good sort,” Ada said with a feeble little laugh. “I 
always knew you were. Say you'll promise to send him. 
After lunch to-morrow ? ” 

“Yes, I promise to send him your message.” 

“If you tell him to come he'll come,” she made the remark 
with calm conviction. “There now, I didn’t mean any harm. 
You've promised, and I believe in you.” She turned over and 
lay with her face to the wall. “I’m tired, my head aches. I 
can’t talk any more.” 
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“Tm afraid I’ve done you more harm than good,” Nancy 
said in a distressed way, as she got up from her chair. 

“No, I wanted to see you. To-morrow, send him to-morrow. 
And I want to see you again—too. Promise to come. The 
day after to-morrow.” She turned round on to her back for a 
moment. “Will you? Promise. Promise.” 

“Yes, yes, turn round again, and try to go to sleep, you are 
worn out.” 

Ada Walton caught the caressing hand tightly in hers. 

“T know you'll come,” she said. 

When Nancy reached home, she ran up into her room, and 
sitting down, wrote : 


“ DEAR CAPTAIN LEFROY, 

“T have been up to see Mrs. Walton this afternoon. 
She is very ill, and seemed in a very excited state. She was 
not satisfied until I had promised her I would ask you to go 
up and see her. She has evidently something on her mind and 
cannot rest until she has told you. I should think it so kind 
of you if you would go and see her. 

“ Sincerely yours, 
“NANCY HOWARD.” 


At half-past two punctually, Captain Lefroy rode up to the 
Lestock Hospital the next afternoon, and was shown into 
Nurse Radcliffe’s sitting-room, where Ada was sitting, leaning 
back in a big arm-chair propped up by pillows. The nurse got 
up as Guy came in, and left the room. She was used to 
humouring her patients, and it had struck her that Mrs. Walton 
would not be there to be humoured much longer. 

At the end of about three-quarters of an hour, Guy walked 
down the hill like a man inadream. He got on to his pony 
at the foot of the hill, and galloped down the Mall, looking 
neither to right nor left. There were very few people about, but 
those few noticed him. 

“Hulloh! Lefroy looks as if he’d seen a ghost,” remarked 
one man to another, as they turned down the steps to the boat- 
house. “He’s forgotten it’s against rules to gallop full tilt 
down the Mail! I wonder what’s up?” 

And all the time Ada Walton’s words were ringing in his brain. 

> 
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“TI have told you because I thought you cared for her. 
Because I thought telling her alone wouldn’t be fair, unless I 
helped her by telling you, and I didn’t think she’d ever tell 
you herself. And because I hate—hate—hate—him! If I die 
it shan’t do him any good, it shan’t, it shan’t!” 

He could feel the hot blood rushing to his face even now as 
it had done then, when he had grasped the full meaning of her 
words, “Because I thought telling her alone wouldn’t be fair, 
unless I helped her by telling you.” Helped her! Was that 
Ada Walton’s idea of helping the woman he loved? But 
knowing Ada’s story, pitying her as he did, how could he treat 
her otherwise than gently?—only once fiercely, indignantly 
repudiating the mere possibility of carrying out her suggestions. 

“T will never tell her. Good God, what do you take me for? I 
have ideas of honour and goodness, and that goes beyond all 
bounds. You say there is no one else who knows besides 
yourself, you say it does you no material good to tell. You say 
you feel as if ‘his voice had softened,’ as if—you are going to 
die, that that was why you sent for me—and—would you wish 
the secret to be told then? Think of her. Think of her.” 

“ And I do think of her,” she had retorted, as she sank back 
exhausted among her pillows, “do you think she cares for that 
man? Bah! I tell you she doesn’t, no one could care for a 
man like that. But I think of myself more,” she had added to 
herself. “Is he to have no punishment? No, no, I’m not a 
saint.” 

All his entreaties were in vain. Guy had refused to use her 
secret for his own ends, but she could tell Nancy herself. 

“She is coming to-morrow,” she told herself as they carried 
her back to her bed, “she is coming to-morrow. I will not die 
until she comes.” 

All night long she tossed upon her bed. The fever rose 
higher and higher, then towards morning she fell into a quiet 
sleep. 

The nurse came and stood over her. 

“Perhaps she will take a turn for the better after all,’ she 
thought. 

“T am going to see Mrs. Walton, Charlie,” Nancy said as she 
came into her husband’s room after luncheon. She went and 
stood by the bedside looking down at him, and the thought 
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struck her that he did not by any means look very ill. In fact, 
compared to Ada Walton, as she had seen her two days before, 
he looked the very picture of health. He was of that class of 
man, who, if they have a finger-ache, must perforce think they 
are going todie. “She is ill up at the hospital, and likes me to 
go and see her.” 

He lay staring at her with his expressionless light blue eyes 
in utter astonishment. 

“You go and see Mrs. Walton ?” he asked at last in surprise. 

“Yes,” she answered quietly, “ why not ?” 

He did not answer for a moment then. 

“Is she very ill?” he said eagerly. 

“Yes, very ill.” 

Another pause. 

“Do you think she will die?” 

“I hope not—but—yes, I’m afraid she will,” she answered 
sadly. “Nurse Radcliffe seems to give very little hope from 
what the doctor has said to her.” 

A strange look of pleasure flashed across his face for a 
moment. Then he raised his hand and laid it palm upwards on 
his forehead, and closed his eyes. He heard the rustling of his 
wife’s dress as she moved softly away, and a sudden fear forced 
itself upon him. 

“Nancy!” she turned and came back, “I’m feeling so ill. I 
want you to stay with me this afternoon.” 

“T’ll only be away for an hour or so, Charlie dear. You see 
I prormised ber to go, and I'll be as quick as ever I can.” 

“JT don’t wish you to go and see Mrs. Walton,” all the feeble- 
ness disappearing out of his tone. “I have reasons of my own; 
you are not to go.” 

He nad forgotten his plea of intense illness for the moment, 
and was vexed with himself for doing so, feeling Nancy could 
see perfectly well now it had only been an excuse. 

“I promised, Charlie, and she is—dying,” she pleaded. 

“Well, and what concern is that of yours?” with a laugh. 

A sudden weight seemed lifted off his mind, he could not 
control that laugh. His wife looked at him curiously, then she 
said hotly: 

“It’s really no ‘concern’ of mine as you say, but I—am 
sorry for her. You were friendly enough with her when she 
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was well, why should you forget all about her now she’s ill? 
You are not so ill, Charlie, that you cannot be left for an hour 
or so, I know that perfectly well, and so do you.” 

“My dearest girl, I’m not likely to die whilst you’re away, of 
course. But I do want you so, Nancy. When I ask you not 
to go and see Mrs. Walton, don’t you know there must be some 
good reason for it? Can’t you trust me, darling ?” 

It was an unfortunate plea to hit upon, and he knew he had 
made a mistake the second the words were out of his mouth, 
and cursed his stupidity. 

“Trust you?” Nancy echoed. “I think it is too late now,” 
emphasising the last word, “to talk of trust between you and 
me.” She drew up her head and went on defiantly. “I am 
going to see Mrs. Walton. It isa promise made to a woman 
who is probably dying, and I am going to keep it. You see, 
circumstances have unfortunately taught me I cannot rely upon 
your judgment in a case of this kind.” 

“T forbid you to go!” His face was crimson with rage, and 
his eyes seemed to start out of his head. 

“Forbid me! My dear Charlie,” with a little mocking laugh, 
“ remember we live in the nineteenth century! Good-bye,” then 
with a sudden change of tone, “I am sorry to vex you—but—I 
feel I ought to go. Please forgive me,” and she crossed the 
room and went out. 

A long course of meanness and untruthfulness is apt to 
destroy a wife’s respect for her husband. 


(To be continued.) 

















The Passion Play at Selzach. 


SELZACH is a quaint little village at the foot of one of the best- 
known peaks of the Juras—The Hazenmatt. 

We made a day excursion there from Lucerne, in order to see 
the Passion Play, which we had been told ran much on the 
same lines as the world-renowned one at Ober-Ammergau. 

We had not seen Ober-Ammergau, therefore personally could 
not draw comparisons—but what we saw at Selzach served te 
convince us that a Passion Play is the most reverential anc 
pathetic of representations of Our Saviour’s Life, Death and 
Resurrection, and not to be looked upon as otherwise than a 
religious devotional exercise, by both onlookers and performers. 

Over two hundred persons take part in the performance. 
The prologue to the tableaux of both morning and afternoon 
performances was spoken most musically, and with all dramatic 
force, by one M. Adolf Amiet, who, we were told, was only a 
peasant by birth. He was a fine handsome fellow, looking tiuly 
regal in his crown, and wearing robes of softest gold silk with a 
long cloak of myrtle velvet. 

We came suddenly upon the play-house about half-way down 
the one irregular street of the village, which was decked with 
flags for the occasion. We had been escorted from the station 
by a band, which we were relieved later on to discover was not 
an earnest of what was to come in the way of music. It was 
scarcely tuneful, and hardly suggestive of an escort to a 
Passion Play. 

We were struck by the simplicity of the structure, which 
could accommodate twelve hundred persons. It was long 
and lofty, with a square tower at one end, suggestive of 
a church. There were five entrance-doors, with a flight 
of steps leading up to each, on which people of all nation- 
alities were resting, waiting for the doors to open. The 
price of seats varied from eight francs to two francs. We 
being the happy possessors of reserved seats, could afford to 
stroll about until the doors opened, and amused ourselves with 
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watching the crowd and taking stock of the photographs of the 
play exhibited for sale at a kiosk close by. 

The portrait of M. Kocher, who represented Christ, struck us 
as remarkable, in its perfect similarity of feature and expression 
to the pictures which, from our earliest years, are shown to us as 
representing Our Divine Lord and Master. 

Only a watchmaker, in this simple little village—were we, 
by-and-bye, to be thrilled by this man’s personification of Him 
who was the Son of God ? 

A feeling of awe stole over us as, five minutes before eleven, 
we entered the play-house. We knew the actual Passion Play 
did not commence until the afternoon ; but, from eleven until 
one, we were to have twenty-two tableaux relative to the Old 
Testament, and bringing us also as far as from the Birth of 
Christ to His entry into Jerusalem. 

The audience passed quietly and reverently to their seats, and 
punctually at eleven the docrs were closed, and all late-comers 
excluded. 

Bare walls, planked together, surrounding us, and a plank roof 
overhead—bare seats, on an inclined plane, to the front and 
back of us, only the few centre ones, representing reserved places, 
being graced with red cushions—and, raised some five feet 
above the auditorium, a small stage with an ordinary- looking 
curtain of red and gold painted drapery. Such was the mental 
report of our rapid inspection. 

All very plain and very bare. The drop scene represented 
Moses holding out the tables of the Law, with the four Evan- 
gelists looking on, amid a due disposing of rock and cloud. 

The orchestra and chorus were hidden. We knew we were to 
hear Miiller’s Passion Oratorio, and the fine overture, com- 
mencing with the rising of the curtain on the first tableau, 
“Let there be Light!” convinced us we were going to havea 
musical treat. The treatment of that first tableau was decidedly 
theatrical—a scene of gloom, on which a golden sun slowly rose, 
disclosing a pastoral landscape. 

Twenty-two tableaux made up the first portion of the play; 
eleven of these being subjects from the Old Testament, which 
would be tedious to fully detail. Between each a prologue was 
spoken by M. Amiet. The figures stood well, no movement 
being visible. 
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No applause or commotion broke the silence of the play- 
house ; yet the interest taken was evidently intense. 

Selzach is a village composed chiefly of simple farmers and 
watchmakers. Walking casually through it and noting its easy- 
going old-world air, you would not expect much of note to be 
brought about by its inhabitants. 

As the performance progressed, we marvelled more and more 
at the excellent voices of the well-drilled choir, and the marked 
musical and dramatic ability shown by these simple people. 

No doubt practice has, to a great extent, made perfect ; and 
since the first performance of the Passion Play at Selzach, in 
1893, great strides have been made in its representation. 
Fourteen performances were given from June until the latter 
end of September in the year of which I write, 1896. 

The Mayor first instituted the play, after having visited 
Ober-Ammergau in 1890, and being much impressed thereby. 

Nothing much was done, however, but to discuss the matter, 
until the latter end of that year, when there came a new teacher 
of great musical ability to the village school. 

This was M. Vogeli Niinlist, the now Musical Director of the 
Play. 

He at once set about the formation of a well-drilled choir. 
From that time he worked steadily, until, three years later, the 
Mayor’s ambition became gratified, and 1893 saw the inaugura- 
tion of the Passion Play at Selzach. 

In 1895, the present building was completed; and, to all 
appearance, the play seems likely now to remain an annual 
affair. 

The amount of genuine hard work and individual exertion 
which must have been exercised, calls for highest praise, and the 
large attendance at each representation speaks volumes as to 
the attraction Selzach has centred in itself. 

Tableaux concerning Cain and Abel, Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, 
and Moses were followed by those for which we had most 
anxiously waited—pertaining to the Life of Christ. 

The Angel appearing to the Shepherds, and the appearance 
of the Star in the East, prepared the way for the Birth of 
Christ. It was all very realistic—the stable, the manger, the 
cattle quietly standing in their stalls, and Mary and Joseph 
bending over the Infant Christ. 
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We were a little disappointed in the Holy Babe. It was so 
decidedly a dummy. The sweet expression of the pretty 
youthful Virgin did not exactly fit in with that baby. But—the 
Adoration of Christ made us forget the sham, in the presence of. 
the real. For, there before us, crowing and chuckling on the 
Virgin’s knee, was the sweetest little /ive baby imaginable. A 
perfect little mortal that! Blue eyes—brown-haired, rosy 
round, and beaming with health and good temper. What 
wonder that a subdued hum of admiration went through the 
building! How delighted looked the poorer portion of the 
audience—the old peasant women, in their picturesque Swiss 
garb, with the bright chains and ornaments, smiling rapturously at 
each other, and I could quite fancy that baby was not unknown 
to some of them. 

What a proud day for the babe’s mother—the day on which 
her little one was selected to be the infant Christ! How 
conscious too, he looked, of the proud importance of his 
position ! 

Especially delighted did he seem in the tableau representing 
the Flight into Egypt, where on Mary’s knee he rode on the ass 
led by Joseph, with the glorious white-robed angel pointing the 
way. The angel was evidently an attraction, beautifully poised 
on a slight elevation, with outstretched wings. 

Then we lost sight of the Babe, and Christ in all the glory of 
His divine manhood came before us. We saw the baptism by 
John in the River Jordan, and the Sermon on the Mount, the 
grouping of the listeners being most harmoniously effective and 
natural in arrangement. 

Then came the scene of Christ blessing little children. 

There were the mothers pressing forward with their little ones 
for Him to bless, and there were the disciples endeavouring to 
keep them back, saying He could not be troubled. 

It was the story we had read so often put forcibly before us 
in a most reverent and realistic manner. It took a new beauty 
from its touching representation. Surely in those old days it 
was so the Christ of our Faith looked on the little ones that 
were brought to Him. 

What were the feelings of ‘this man who so closely resembled 
our dreams of One we worship? Reverence, love, and a quiet 
dignity characterised his noble bearing. His expressive eyes 
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had that peculiar light and sad sublimity of expression in 
them which suggested “unshed tears.” The grouping of the 
children, most of them in white or light-coloured garments, and 
their suppliant attitudes, spoke silently of a hungering for 
Christ’s love, pathetic in the extreme. 

The curtain rose after this on the last tableau of the first part 
of the performance, Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. We went 
out into the golden sunlight, our ears resounding with the 
triumphant music of the closing chorus, and stamped on our 
brain was the sight of the crowds shouting Hosanna! and 
strewing the way with palm branches as He came, seated upon 
an ass—the grand, reverent figure who at each entrance im- 
pressed us more and more. 

We were satisfied, more than satisfied, with our first experience 
of the play, and anxiously awaited the second part, which for 
solemnity and pathos, we knew would far outstrip all we had 
hitherto seen. 

We had our lunch at the “ Hotel du Lion,” in a large room 
upstairs, which was filled with visitors who had come from the 
play ; after that a stroll down the village street in the glaring 
sunshine, and a look in at the old church, passed the hour-and- 
a-half of interval. 

At half-past two punctually, we were safely sheltered in the 
play-house again, thankful that, in consideration of the intense 
heat, the doors were left open and the red portiéres partially 
withdrawn between the tableaux, to let a little air into the 
building. The three small windows were closed and their red 
blinds drawn. It was very hot, but in the interest of what we 
saw we soon forgot to notice that. 

The Adoration of the Cross formed the opening tableau of 
the afternoon performance —a number of youthful figures 
tastefully grouped round a Cross, prettily draped and pic- 
turesquely posed. 

Then came the chorus on to the stage, ten women and ten 
men, with draperies of scarlet and white. These appeared at 
intervals during the performance, wearing always the same 
drapery until the scene of the Crucifixion—they then wore black. 
They sang melodiously and with ease and precision, filing off 
and on the stage with well-drilled exactitude of movement. 

We were agreeably surprised to find we were not only to 
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witness tableaux, and listen to a prologue during this part of 
the play. In the scenes of the Accusation of Jesus, Jesus before 
Caiaphas, of Jesus before Pilate, and Jesus crowned with thorns,. 
we had dialogue and acting of a high order. 

For the most part Jesus stood dumb before His accusers,. 
but when at last He spoke in answer to Pilate, who accused! 
Him of saying He was the Son of God, the sweet pathos of 
the tones in which those words “ Thou hast said” were uttered, 
made us marvel with awe. On the countenance of this village 
watchmaker personifying Him who died for us, was a look of 
divinity, of sweet sublime patience and suffering, touching beyond: 
all words. No description of the expression of his features could 
ever convey to a reader the soul-felt sublimity and grandeur of 
the man’s whole bearing during the closing scenes of Christ's. 
sufferings and death. 

The look which He cast on Pilate when that potentate turns. 
to the messenger who brings him news that his wife “has suffered 
much in a dream because of Him,” was eloquent of pity for His 
accusers. Pilate then, in the presence of the multitude, washes his 
hands of the affair, and Christ is led away, and Barabbas 
released. Barabbas was a_ loathsome-looking ruffian—the 
Selzach folk evidently look upon him as “all bad,” and so have 
characterized him here. I thought to myself as I looked— 
“ This might be Beelzebub, the very Prince of Devils.” 

As a perfect copy of a picture, perhaps The Last Supper 
took the palm. It was an exact representation of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s picture. The faces of the apostles were marvellously 
made to resemble those we have grown accustomed to identify 
with the Apostles of the Scriptures. There was Judas bending 
forward to dip into the dish, and there among the others John, 
the disciple whom Jesus loved. In the Betrayal of Christ we 
recognised Peter in the act of drawing his sword to smite the 
high priest’s servant, and there also was Judas waiting to give 
the Betrayal kiss. 

Beneath the weight of the Cross, crowned with thorns, spit upon 
and mocked, we presently saw Christ fainting beneath his load 
on the way to Golgotha. The crowd press him sorely, the agony 
of his suffering is written in his deathly pallor, and in his grief- 
stricken eyes. They have cried out that He is to be crucified ; they 
have demanded of Pilate He shall go to His death; and their 
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‘will is granted. Bearing His Cross He takes the road to Golgotha. 
Simon, the Cyrenian, presses forward. The curtain falls. We 
know that Simon took the cross from Him—but we are haunted 
by the agonised face on which the curtain descended. 

His meeting with His mother brings tears to our eyes. We 
can feel for her. This Virgin Mary is a woman and a mother. 
The parting from Him whose divine mission she acknowledges, 
tut whom, because he was born of her, she loves with an 
intensely human love, tugs at her heart-strings with a force that 
well-nigh overpowers her. She is heart-broken. 

The pathos of that last farewell ere He went to a cruel death, 
was inexpressibly pitiful. It was human—yet it was divine. 
Earthly tenderness grappled with divine resignation ; surely the 
saddest farewell the world has ever known. 

We decided that M. Kocher, the Christ we had come to 
reverence so highly, must be a very strong man. During the 
scenes relative to the Crucifixion he was on the Cross twenty 
minutes. To speak of this to people who have not seen such a: 
play is to often draw from them the exclamation, “ Horrible ! 
Horrible!” But it is not so. The intense reverence of the 
whole thing is so sublime, no feeling of horror is compatible 
with it. 

There were four tableaux concerning this—the Crucifixion— 
Jesus on the Cross—Jesus dead on the Cross—and the Descent 
from the Cross. How it was managed we could not tell, but the 
illusion was complete. 

The hands and feet appeared nailed. We seemed to be 
looking on the actual scene of Christ crucified—save in one 
respect. He was alone, the two thieves who were crucified with 
Him were not visible. Whether or not the limits of the stage, 
or the difficulty of finding men willing to occupy such a trying 
position, was answerable for this, we did not know. 

At the foot of the Cross knelt Mary Magdalene, and close by 
stood His mother, the centre of a sorrowing group. 

There was no thunder or lightning, no straining after horror 
in theatrical effects, and no darkness. There was gloom around, 
but on the white figure on the Cross a soft light shone, throwing 
it up in strong relief. 

You might have heard a pin drop in that vast hall, in which 
some eight hundred people were assembled. 
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They were looking at Christ crucified. It was solemn and 
awe-inspiring—a representation of what had once actually 
occurred. A quiver like a sigh—the sigh of pent-up emotion— 
ran through the audience as the drop-scene descended. 

The Descent from the Cross reminded us of Rubens’ cele- 
brated picture in the cathedral at Antwerp. We saw the body 
placed in the sepulchre, and waited in silence for the Resur- 
rection. 

It came. 

At the mouth of the tomb stood Christ, looking in very truth 
as one risen from the dead—and down, down came the clouds, 
wrapping Him in their glory, until to the softest strains of music 
He vanished slowly from view, and the disciples fell on their 
knees in worship. It was allover. The gentle sounds of people 
stirring from their seats roused us—but there still remained a 
feeling of awe and solemnity which had been induced by what 
we had seen. 

Quietly everyone left the building. 

Out from the gloom into the now softer sunlight, down the 
straggling street, through the orchard meadows, sunshine all 
around and about us, and the blue sky overhead. 

A long wait at the station among crowds of people. A view 
far away of snowy mountains roseate with the sunset’s gleams. 
Around and about us the loveliness of the glorious Swiss 
landscape—and deep within our hearts a reverence for the 
Passion Play, which could so forcibly place before us much we 
are apt to give too little thought to in the noise and strife of 
this workaday world. 

ANNIE G. HOPKINS. 





Max Beveriley’s Model. 
By the Author of “My Eprror,” “My Doctor,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE was a /fvou-fvou of silken garments ; a suspicious sound 
of kissing; a low, musical laugh—then, light footsteps were 
heard descending the stairs, the studio door was softly closed, 
and Max Beverley returned to his easel. 

He was a man between thirty and forty years of age, of 
medium height, but most dignified bearing ; his head well set 
on his shoulders, his face showing strength and determination ; 
a broad, intellectual brow on which waves of brown hair fell 
carelessly, keen, steady grey eyes that nothing ever seemed to 
escape, and a square, resolute jaw. Save for a moustache his 
face was clean shaven, and the arrangement of his turn-down 
collar left exposed a white pillar-like throat, of which he was 
justly proud. He had on the short black velveteen coat he 
always wore when at work. 

It was said of Mr. Beverley that the cool self-assertion of his 
manner amounted almost to arrogance, and that his extra- 
ordinary firmness might well be called by a harsher name. Yet 
he was popular with his own sex, and he was the sort of man 
whom women instinctively like and trust—without exactly - 
knowing why. 

He worked away steadily for several minutes, then glanced at 
his model, and as he did so, the girl, leaning against a curtained 
angle of the wall opposite, immediately dropped her eyes. 

“Tiresome child!” he muttered, and stared at her in some 
curiosity, for her cheeks were crimson, her lips curved mutin- 
ously, and her dark brows were drawn together in an unmis- 
takable frown. 

Max Beverley smiled as his eyes travelled from the girl’s face 
to her figure. He noted where some trifling alterations would 
have to be made in the dress, which consisted of a red and gold 
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striped skirt, full bodice and sleeves of soft white lawn—over 
which was worn a black velvet zouave trimmed with sequins, 
and a velvet cap also decorated with sequins. Round her waist 
was a gold braid Algerian sash, and the guitar she held was 
attached to red and gold ribbons slung round her neck. As La 
Gitana, she made a charming picture, and a something in her 
attitude that was half-defiant, half-pathetic, caused the eyes 
resting upon her to grow suddenly tender. 

Then Mr. Beverley became aware that the light was fading, 
and he called out—* Come, Gypsy, look up! you are wasting my 
time.” 

There was no response and he spoke again, impatiently this 
time. “ Did you hear me, Gypsy ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then why don’t you do as I tell you ?” 

There was again no response. The artist threw down his 
brushes, and, striding across the room, took the girl by the 
shoulders and gave her a little shake. ‘“ Look up this moment,” 
he said peremptorily—and in obedience to this command she 
slowly raised her eyes. 

Such splendid eyes! Of that deep, intense shade of blue 
which at times appears to be almost black, and thickly fringed 
by dark curling lashes. Two great stars they looked like at 
this moment, shining from out a stormy sky—shining so 
brightly, sparkling so angrily, that Mr. Beverley drew back a 
step or two, staring in astonishment. 

“You small spitfire!” he said at last, with a short, amused 
laugh. “ You little shrew! Why, I thought I had tamed you 
long ago. Have you been taking advantage of my absence, eh ? 
Is that it, Gypsy ?” 

And here it is necessary to pause for a moment, and to 
remark that, if Gypsy Floyd was still untamed, it was certainly 
through no fault of Max Beverley’s. 

When his mother died, leaving him to the care of her second 
husband, Mr. Floyd, rector of Fairfield, she little thought the 
boy would one day rule over the rector’s daughter, just as she 
had ruled over the rector himself. 

Mr. Floyd married a second time, and was again left a 
widower, this time with a little daughter; and when Max re- 
turned from Berlin, whither he had gone to study art at the 
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Royal Academy, Gypsy was four years old. She was a remark- 
ably pretty child, and her limbs were so perfectly proportioned 
that, born painter as he was, with his mind full of the love of his 
art, Max saw at once that she might be made invaluable to him 
as a model. He proposed to Mr. Floyd that in the intervals of 
his painting he should teach Gypsy to read and write, act as her 
tutor in fact—and the rector caught at the idea. 

He was very much attached to his step-son, far more so than 
he had ever been to his step-son’s mother, and he had a high 
opinion of his abilities. It was by his desire that Max took up 
his residence permanently at the Rectory. The young man had 
a small fortune of his own and would have preferred settling in 
London ; but he yielded to the rector’s wish for his companion- 
ship, and a large, comfortable apartment on the first floor, 
having a good north aspect, was assigned him for his exclusive 
use. This was fitted up as a studio, and here it was that Gypsy 
Floyd commenced her education. 

Perhaps no child ever received so early and so severe a train- 
ing, and certainly no child ever required it more. She had been 
thoroughly spoiled, not only by her nurse and father, but 
by the latter’s parishioners, who loved the daughter for the sake 
of the beautiful young mother who died in giving her birth. 
Max did not believe in sparing the rod and spoiling the child ; 
moreover, he was determined to make this particular child 
subservient to his art, and he soon gave her to understand that 
he would have no nonsense, that his word was a law to be 
obeyed without question or delay. And—it was strange !—in 
spite of the strict discipline he maintained, the unsparing use he 
made of the power placed in his hands, Max Beverley’s little 
pupil loved him with all the passionate intensity of her nature. 

When he left home for the purpose of visiting art centres on 
the Continent, she was inconsolable ; and her father, seeing her 
wander listlessly about the house and garden, her brown cheeks. 
losing their dainty bloom, grew uneasy about her health. The 
child must be roused, he told himself, or she would fret herself 
into a fever. Max had advised her being sent to school during 
his absence, but he had given her such an excellent education 
that all she required now was a few finishing lessons and a little 
cheerful society. Cheerful society at once suggested to the 
rector his niece, Molly Herbert. If he could persuade his 
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brother-in-law, Squire Herbert, of Fairfield Hall, to allow Molly 
to come to the Rectory for a time and study with Gypsy under 
finishing masters, that would be the very thing. Nobody 
could mope or fret where Molly was; and in the end Molly 
came. 

She was two years older than Gypsy, a generous, warm- 
hearted, independent young person, true as steel, honest as the 
day, and her bright companionship soon wrought a healthy 
change in her cousin. Indeed, long before Mr. Beverley’s return, 
Gypsy had not only recovered her spirits, but had regained much 
of the sauciness and self-will that he had been at such pains to 
knock out of her. 

Max, meanwhile, was making rapid strides in his profession, 
and was already known as a figure painter of striking power and 
originality, whose work was noticeable for easy, unconventional 
treatment, and refinement of colour and tone. After spending 
twelve months in Paris he visited Brussels, Frankfort, Stuttgart, 
and Munich, proceeded thence to Florence, and the last year 
of his absence he spent in Rome. While in Rome he 
finished and sent to the International Art Exhibition at Munich 
his picture “Spring,” which he had brought with him from 
home. 

It represented Gypsy, in a pale blue frock, standing amid 
budding trees and shrubs and holding out with both hands her 
muslin pinafore full of daffodils. Her bewitching little face was 
brimming over with merriment and mischief, and her chestnut 
hair, tossed by the wind, fell into curls on her brow and tumbled 
in rich disorder about her shoulders. 

Max had met her running in from the garden just like this, a 
few days before his departure, and had promptly captured her 
and made a rough sketch on the spot. He worked at the 
picture till the last moment, then took it abroad with him. 
When finished, it was instinct with life and animation, and 
typical in a high degree of the name he had given it. 

“Spring” subsequently sold for a large sum, and Max sent 
the money to Gypsy, telling her to spend it on birch rods, as he 
was coming back shortly to beat her—he was sure she had 
grown very naughty in his absence! 

And Gypsy, who was then seventeen, laughed merrily at the 
idea, and wondered whether Max would know her now she had 
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grown so tall. Then she began counting the days till his 
return. 

When Mr. Beverley returned home after nearly four years’ 
absence he found his bud had grown into a flower. He saw a 
girl with a face of rare beauty, a form of faultless symmetry and 
grace, and his eyes kindled as he looked at her. What a model! 
And she was his! Her manner, at once timid and deferential, 
told him he had lost none of his influence, and he resolved to 
use it as he had ever done for his own advantage. 

The very morning after his arrival he summoned Gypsy to his 
studio, and showing her the coloured engraving of a Spanish 
gitana, told her to prepare a similar dress and be ready to sit to 
him in a week. 

The great difference in their ages made him still regard 
her as a child, and he gave his orders briefly, with the calm 
assurance of a man who knows they will be obeyed. Nor was 
he mistaken. Gypsy fell at once, and quite naturally, into her 
old position ; and was, indeed, overjoyed at her tyrant’s return. 

So, for a few weeks, all went well. Za Gitana grew apace, 
promising to be a most striking and beautiful picture ; and Max 
was on the point of broaching the subject that lay nearest his 
heart, that of the great picture round which all his hopes 
centred—his Daphne, when he began to notice a change in his 
model. It was very slight, so slight that eyes less keen than his 
own would probably not have noticed it at all, and even he could 
scarcely tell wherein the difference lay. 

Of one thing, however, he was sure. The alteration in 
Gypsy’s manner dated from the day that Enid Herbert, Molly’s 
elder sister, returned to Fairfield after paying a round of visits 
in the south; and what struck him first—struck him very 
unpleasantly—was that she seemed to be losing the childlike 
unconsciousness and zaiveté that had always been her chief 
characteristic. She grew restless, even at times defiant, and 
when called to order would pout and sulk and seem half-inclined 
to cry. Then she had taken to avoiding his eyes, and to 
blushing furiously without any apparent cause. She never used 
to be so sensitive and shy, and he was determined to find out the 
reason. 

* * * * * * * 
“Is that it, Gypsy?” Mr. Beverley repeated, holding her at 
18* 
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arm’s length the better to see her face. “Have you been 
taking advantage of my absence to relapse into naughtiness ? 
Upon my word,” smiling mischievously, “you look remark- 
ably as though you stood in need of a little wholesome 
discipline !” 

But there was no answering smile on Gypsy’s face, and she 
muttered something under her breath which he did not catch 
and promptly made her repeat. 

“T hate her!” the girl cried rebelliously. 

“Your own cousin! Molly's sister! I wonder you are not 
ashamed to say so. And why, pray?” 

“She calls me—and in such a tone—your model! and she 
discusses my dress and appearance as though I were made 
of stone. You promised me,” there were tears in the lovely eyes 
now, “that she should not come into the studio when I am 
sitting.” 

“She shall not again. Is that your only reason for hating 
her ?” 

“She said you must not get too fond of—your—zodel, or she 
should be jealous.” 

“ Anything else ?” 

“ And she—kissed you!” This was said in such a tragic tone 
that Mr. Beverley laughed outright. 

“You are right there, my mignon, she did! But why should 
you object to that ?” 

“ Because—because—— ” the girl faltered, flushed, and finally 
glanced up at him beseechingly. 

For one instant he held her gaze, reading her very soul—the 
next, with a hasty, dismayed exclamation, he dropped her hands 
and strode back to his easel. “You can go,” he said coldly; “I 
shall not want you any more to-day.” 

Gypsy lifted the ribbons over her head and laid the guitar 
on achair. “Shall you want me in the morning, Max?” she 
asked timidly. 

“Yes, for an hour before luncheon, and—stay! You must 
open this a little more at the neck ; I want it square—so.” He 
looked at her sleeves and frowned. 

“ Cut this material off from the elbow,” he said shortly, “1 am 
not painting a mummy.” 

“TI shall have some trouble with that child yet,” he mused, as 
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the door closed behind her, “but she is worth a little trouble. 
There are pretty faces to be had by the score, but a form like 
hers is rare—and I must have my Daphne. . . . Howshe 
looked at me! Fancy”—with a half-amused, half-embarrassed 
laugh—“ that child falling in love with me! The bizarre 
notion. . . . I must be careful, though. I would not break 
her heart for all the world—tender, loyal heart,” he murmured 
his face involuntarily softening, “how it spoke to me through 
her eyes! . . . Poor little Gypsy—poor child—you have a 
hard taskmaster, but I will make it up to you some day—some 
day, my mignon.” 

Max Beverley, as he tossed the end of his cigar into the fire, 
little dreamed how near that day was, or in what strange 
manner he would “ make it up” to Gypsy. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHEN the Rev. Gilbert Floyd, M.A., took for his second wife 
the pretty young governess up at the Hall, people thought he 
was doing rather a foolish thing. But he could not see it. He 
had married Mrs. Beverley to please Mrs. Beverley ; he married 
Miss Desmond to please himself. 

His brother-in-law, Mr. Herbert, nearly quarrelled with him 
over the matter. He had been put to a good deal of trouble 
and inconvenience in finding a suitable lady to take charge of 
his five motherless daughters, and he was naturally annoyed at 
being deprived of her services after only six months’ experience 
of their value. 

She was quiet and capable, the children had grown fond of 
her, and never since he lost his wife had the domestic wheels 
run with such smoothness and ease. He tried remonstrating 
with Mr. Floyd. 

“T hope, Gilbert,” he said gravely, “that you are not about 
to take a step you will régret hereafter. Just consider—a 
governess! Clever and ladylike, 1 grant; but with no family 
to speak of, and absolutely without resources.” 

The rector smiled at the idea of a lady of Miss Desmond’s 
attainments being without resources; but he knew what his 
brother-in-law meant, and he rejoiced in the knowledge that his 
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Eileen would owe something to him. For it seemed to Mr. 
Floyd, in his new-born happiness, as though a man’s debt to 
the woman who crowns his life with the halo of a great, pure 
love, could never be adequately paid. As to her lack of 
“family,” that did not trouble him at all. 

“The country,” he observed placidly, “can better spare its 
men of rank than its manufacturers. There is much to be 
said for trade.” 

The squire retired after this, recognising the folly of arguing 
with a man who set no store either on worldly possessions or a 
pedigree. 

It was, indeed, obvious to the least initiated in such matters 
that Mr. Floyd was in love ; and what man in love ever yet 
listened patiently to advice? Miss Desmond was a lady— 
cultured, refined—that was enough for the rector. She was, 
too, what Mrs. Beverley had never been—a congenial com- 
panion. 

The abstruse scientific and mathematical studies which were 
dear to his soul, and to which he devoted all the hours he could 
spare from busy and conscientiously performed parochial duties, 
had no charms for Mrs. Beverley. She knew nothing whatever 
of conic sections or Greek hexameters ; and she did not care 
in the very least whether Latin was pronounced after the manner 
of the ancient Romans or in accordance with University teach- 
ing. Her talents lay in quite another direction. She prided 
herself upon her administrative capacity, was never happy unless 
managing someone or something, and she certainly managed 
the rector so cleverly that he found himself married before he 
had fairly grasped the fact of an engagement. 

The only person she had never managed was her own son, 
and perhaps that was one reason why Mr. Floyd had always 
entertained such a very high opinion of Max. Max had a will 
as masterful as her own, but he never bullied or teased, and he 
possessed a personal magnetism and charm that were wholly 
wanting in his mother. In the frequent discussions which arose 
between her and his stepfather, Max invariably gave his casting 
vote in the latter’s favour. Not that he was not fond of his 
mother, but because, as he pointed out to her, a woman 
who could not conjugate the verb végo, had no business to 
" practise it. sad 
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Squire Herbert was one of the first to acknowledge that in 
marrying his children’s governess Mr. Floyd had done well both 
for himself and his parish. 

“ She would grace any station,” he said frankly, “and make it 
the better and purer for her presence.” 

He caught the twinkle in the rector’s eyes, and added, half 
ruefully : “Class distinctions don’t count for much nowadays ; 
we live in a democratic age.” 

“In an enlightened age!” laughed the rector. 

At the time of the engagement, however, Mr. Herbert’s 
uppermost feeling was one of annoyance. Another governess 
would have to be found, and he knew by experience the diffi- 
culties of the search. But before he entered upon it his 
perplexities were solved in a most unexpected and melancholy 
fashion. 

_ Fever broke out in the village, and his daughters were almost 
the first to take it. They took it so badly that three of them 
died in less than a month, so that at the time this story opens 
only two of them—Enid, the eldest, and Molly, the youngest— 
were left. 

There was a difference of eight years between the ages of 
these two, and when Gypsy Floyd was born, her cousin Enid 
was ten years old. 

She was a pretty, blue-eyed, golden-haired girl, as unlike 
Molly in appearance as she was in disposition. The baby at 
the Rectory, who was a baby of considerable acumen and force 
of character, took a dislike to her, and she made her dislike the 
more pointed by the effusiveness with which she always wel- 
comed Molly. Enid treasured up the rebuffs she received as so 
many scores to be paid off later; and her opportunity came 
when, after two years spent at a finishing school in Paris, she 
returned home to find Max installed as Gypsy’s master at the 
Rectory. 

The young man was not proof against the wiles and 
coquetries of the pretty, shallow-hearted girl, and it was through 
Max she had her revenge on her little enemy of former days. 
Gypsy was made to suffer for every kick and scratch she had 
given her. cousin, and not until an old sweetheart of Enid’s 
appeared upon the scene was she relieved of a persecution and 
a presence which she hated. 
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Lord Elmsleigh, whose estates adjoined those of Squire 
Herbert, returned home after a prolonged foreign tour, and 
Enid, whose flirtation with the “handsome painter” had served 
to break the monotony of long months in the country, imme- 
diately transferred her attentions to a more promising object, 
without, however, giving Max his congé. He might, she reflected, 
prove useful upon an emergency. 

As Gypsy grew up, and her remarkable beauty began to 
attract notice, Enid used her influence with Max to have her 
kept as much as possible in the background; and Max, 
thoroughly comprehending the situation, but having reasons 
of his own for keeping his pupil to himself, played her game— 
up to a certain point. 

Had Enid known how the little cousin whom she always 
contemptuously designated as “ Max’s Model” was creeping 
closer and closer into his heart, how the tender affection of years 
was developing into the one great passionate love of his life, 
her jealousy would probably have assumed another and more 
disagreeable form. As it was, she congratulated herself on the 
success of her plans ; calculated that she would be mistress of 
Elmsleigh Court long before Gypsy came out; smiled to think 
how easily Max was duped—and received a most unpleasant 
shock when, shortly before Christmas, Molly told her exultantly 
that Gypsy was to ‘be formally introduced to society at the 
forthcoming New Year’s Eve ball. iss 

“Your reign is over,” added Molly with a pleasant sense of 
giving a well-deserved snub, “for no man in his right mind will 
look at anyone else while Gypsy is on the boards!” 

* * * * * * * 

“What are you going to wear?” Molly asked as she and 
Gypsy drank their tea and ate their buttered toast in Molly’s 
own sanctum at Fairfield Hall. “Of course you know,” she 
added in a casual sort of way, “it is Jack’s night for pro- 
posing.” 

“So itis!” said Gypsy blankly. “I wonder why he always 
proposes on the last day of the year?” 

“ Oh, it saves the wear and tear of memory ; and then a man 
likes to know on what footing he is going to begin the year— 
whether as bachelor or Benedict. It’s natural, I suppose; but 
if there’s one spectacle in this world more idiotic than another,” 
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said Molly, emphasising her words by a wave of the teapot, 
“it’s that of a man in love.” 

“ Max never looks idiotic,” Gypsy murmured. 

“Qh !—Max, but are you sure he zs in love? I’m not. And 
in any case Max will never do anything to compromise his 
dignity, you may be sure of that. When his lordship falls in 
love, he will make the woman do the courting.” 

“She does it now!” Gypsy Icried stormily. “Enid, I mean. 
She visits Max in his studio. She came the other day when I 
was sitting and put me in such a rage. And she hissed 
Max as she went out; I saw her—she meant me to see 
her!” 

“Qh, very likely,” Molly responded drily, “that’s Enid’s way. 
I object to kissing, myself, but some people like it, and men, 
however phlegmatic they may appear, are not insensible to a 
pretty woman’s flattery and caresses. Enid is not blind to the 
advantage of having two strings to her bow,” proceeded this 
young mentor, “and though she intends to marry Lord 
Elmsleigh, she intends first to make him jealous. You see it 
is one of the peculiarities of the male sex that they always put 
a higher value on the thing out of their reach.. If Lord 
Elmsleigh,” concluded Molly sententiously, “thought for one 
moment that anyone else wanted to marry Enid, he would 
become desperate.” 

“ But that can’t be what makes Mr. Rivers desperate,” Gypsy 
objected, “‘because he knows nobody else wants to marry 
you!” 

Molly broke into a peal of most delightful and infectious 
laughter. 

“Oh, Gypsy,” she cried, “what a refreshing child you are! 
Of course Jack is quite another pair of sleeves! No rule that 
ever was framed could be made applicable to zs case.” 

“T wish you would be kinder to him,” Gypsy said; “he is so 
good and patient, that I don’t know how you can help loving 
him, and it is strange you should treat him as though his 
feelings were unworthy of any consideration. It is not like you, 
Molly.” 

Molly’s bright face clouded. She was not beautiful, like 
Gypsy, nor even very pretty, like Enid, but she had a charm 
all her own—the charm of an ever-varying expression, and a 
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pair of witching hazel eyes. Jack Rivers thought her perfection, 
but then Jack was in love, and his opinion had to be taken with 
the traditionary grain of salt. 

“Tm a horrid little wretch,” she said with frank seif-deprecia- 
tion, “let us talk of something else. Where were we? Oh— 
about your dress for the ball ?” 

“It’s lovely!” Gypsy cried, her eyes sparkling. “White 
silk hanging in soft folds from the neck to the feet, and drawn 
in at the waist by a broad sash of amber silk. There are white 
roses bordering the square-cut bodice, and a string of them 
looping up the sleeves; and I am to wear the gold filigree 
ornaments Max brought me from Italy, with a triple fillet 
of gold confining my hair.” Gypsy finished quite out of 
breath. 

“Very pretty,” said Molly judicially, “a Greek maiden in 
white and gold. I expect Max designed that gown?” 

“Yes,” Gypsy answered softly, “and it was Max who per- 
suaded father to let me go.” 

“H’m, I suspect it was the other way about. However, let 
us hope that Max will now see the necessity of extending the 
franchise in other directions. His calm assumption of 
authority would be amusing were it not so exasperating,” 
declared Molly, who was a woman’s rights woman. 

“All I know I owe to Max,” Gypsy said; “he brought me 


»”» 


up. 

“Yes, brought you up to serve his purpose, to be his slave, 
his model!” cried Molly indignantly. 

“| like it,” the girl said loyally. 

“Oh, what a little fool! What—a—little—fool!” observed 
Molly, leaning back in her chair and apostrophising the ceiling. 
“Can’t you see that so long as you surrender yourself in this 
way, Max will never regard you otherwise than as his model ?” 

“JT don’t mind,” Gypsy said, but her eyes filled with sudden 
tears. “I amas anxious about his success as he can be himself, 
and Iam proud to think I can be of useto him. There is 
nothing—no service too great for me to do for Max.” 

“ Oh, what a litthkh——” Molly was beginning, when she caught 
the look on Gypsy’s face, and her own changed instantly. “Oh, 
Gypsy, Gypsy,” she cried, in an outburst of love and admiration, 
“you are capable of a self-sacrifice and devotion such as I hardly 
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know the meaning of; but I don’t think any man is worthy of 
it, and I am sure no man has a right to accept it at your 
hands.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE village of Fairfield in L—shire consists of one long, 
straggling street which, beginning at the small wayside station 
on the L. & N. W. line, continues gradually to ascend, past 
shops, pretty Tudor cottages, and villa residences, till the old 
ivy-covered church is reached. This, with the Rectory adjoin- 
ing, stands at an angle formed by the junction of Fairfield High 
Street with the main road to Knottyhampton, a large barrack 
town about two miles distant. The street proper then becomes 
a mere carriage drive to Fairfield Hall, which stands on the 
brow of the hill, and with its embattled towers and grey, 
weather-beaten walls forms a striking and picturesque object in 
the landscape. 

Enid deciared the Hall was more picturesque to look at than 
comfortable to live in; and she was for ever making invidious 
comparisons between it and Elmsleigh Court, Lord Elmsleigh’s 
modern and commodious mansion on the Knottyhampton road. 
But Molly loved her old home, delighting in its antiquity, and 
she repelled with scorn the idea of its being pulled down to 
make room for the Anglo-Italian villa on a large scale which 
Enid desired. 

“ Anyone can build a modern mansion,” cried she disdainfully, 
“but who can build a ruin?—and such a ruin! Why, there 
isn’t another place like it in England.” 

“T should hope not,” Enid retorted. “ People as a rule don’t 
like their houses tumbling about their ears.” 

With his daughters thus pulling different ways, Mr. Herbert, 
the kindest-hearted, easiest-going of men, deferred from month 
to month carrying out structural alterations and improvements 
which he knew to be essential. The north wing was in a 
dilapidated condition, and the fall of the tower, which Enid 
had been predicting for years, might be attended by serious 
consequences. As soon as the present Christmas festivities 
were over he must certainly lose no more time, but have 
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an architect down from London to consult with the local 
builder. 

But on New Year’s Eve, with lights twinkling from its many 
lattice-paned windows, and with great fires lighting up its 
sombre, oak-panelled rooms, Fairfield Hall presented a picture 
of old-world stateliness and beauty such as is rarely met with 
in these days. 

Perhaps no gathering in the county was so eagerly looked 
forward to, or so largely attended, as the annual ball given by 
Squire Herbert, and certainly no country house was better 
adapted for purposes of dancing and flirtation. There were so 
many odd nooks and corners and cunning curtained recesses 
where the last-named pastime could be indulged in with safety 
and satisfaction ; while the long gallery, which was utilised for 
dancing had opening from it numerous “sitting-out” rooms, 
where the lazily-inclined could lounge at their ease, and enjoy 
the music provided by the regimental band from Knotty- 
hampton. 

Between four and five o’clock gay voices and laughter could 
be heard proceeding from the great hall, and Molly, pushing 
open the door that communicated with the outer vestibule, 
entered like a whirlwind, her cheeks glowing, and her hair 
blown into most becoming little rings across her forehead. 

“Such a night!” she cried, throwing down her skates and 
shaking hands with Lord Elmsleigh and his sister, Lady Mabel 
Swan, who had driven over to help Enid with the decorations, 
and were to dress at the Hall. “You may come down off that 
ladder, Enid; there will be no ball to-night, the roads are like 
glass, and the wind is——” 

“The very devil!” muttered a sulky voice, as the velvet 
portiéves were parted a second time, and a gold-laced, scarlet- 
uniformed figure emerged from behind them. 

“Qh, you’ve come, have you?” laughed Molly. “I thought 
you said——” 

“Shut that door!” Enid cried, as a tremendous gust of wind 
sent the flames roaring up the chimney and set the mistletoe 
bough swinging merrily to and fro. “Good gracious, what a 
wind! Do you want to blow me down, Mashey ?” 

Mashey, otherwise Lieutenant Michael Ashe, was understood 
to say that if she would arrange to fall into his arms he should 
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have no objection. Then he closed the door in a manner 
indicative of much ill-humour. 

“Enid, are you not going to give us some tea?” Molly asked. 
“ Mashey’s in sack a temper—oh! here it is.” 

“ What—the temper?” inquired Lady Mabel briskly. 

She was very bright and brisk and energetic, and formed a 
striking contrast to her brother, who always looked badly bored, 
and whose habit of never doing to-day what he could possibly 
put off till to-morrow was very trying to Enid. She half 
thought of availing herself of the coming leap year to bring his 
tardy wooing to an end. 

“T am going,” said Molly, as the butler withdrew, “ to furnish 
you all with an illustration of the demoralised state of Mashey’s 
feelings. He is too—what shall I say ?—douleversé to respond 
even to such an invitation as this!” 

Molly’s face was a challenge as she stood just beneath the 
mistletoe, and in her dark green skating costume trimmed with 
astrachan, with a little bunch of scarlet berries at her throat, 
she made such a charming picture that both men advanced 
menacingly towards her. Unprepared for this she backed pre- 
cipitately—backed right into the arms of someone just thei 
entering the hall, and who promptly carried her again to the 
mistletoe and kissed her twice before releasing her. 

“Qh, Max, how horrid of you!” she cried, as they all 
laughed ; “and when you know how I hate——” 

“ Then what did you stand there for ?” demanded Lieutenant 
Ashe, not unreasonably. 

But Molly, taking no heed of the interruption, proceeded to 
ventilate her opinions concerning kissing, dwelling particularly 
upon the medical aspects of the question, and winding up 
lugubriously with: 

“ There are such things as germs.” 

‘‘Gums, don’t you mean?” said Enid sweetly. 

“No!” indignantly, “I don’t mean gums, I mean germs, and 
if you ever read anything but French novels you——” 

“Lots of germs in French novels,” struck in the lieutenant, 





growing genial under the influence: of tea and muffins. “I’ve 
picked them up aboard ship—the ncvels, I mean, not the germs 
—and——” 


“Hush, hush!” cried Lady Mabel, putting her hands over 
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her ears. “Oh, I hope no one will ever kiss Molly again. Mr. 
Beverley, do make her be quiet.” 

“ Danger,” pursued Molly in tragic tones, “lurks in kissing ! 
That is my opinion.” 

“And that,” said a man’s voice behind her, as a man’s lips 
were pressed to hers, “is mine!” 

There was a shout of laughter, a “ Well done, Jack !”—then, 
suddenly the merry tumult ended in dismayed and frightened 
exclamations, and the new-comer stopped short on his way to 
the tea-table. 

“What the deuce is that?” he ejaculated, as a crash outside 
was followed by another, yet louder, and then the sound as of a 
heavy fall of masonry. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Rivers, and let me give you some tea,” Enid 
said composedly. “If you lived in a ruin, you would be used to 
downfalls of this description, whenever there is a high wind. 
Sugar, Mabel ?” 

But this was too much, even for Lord Elmsleigh ; he rose 
languidly and sauntered out after Max. Lady Mabel retired 
with her cup and saucer to the stairs. 

“TI believe it was chimney stacks,” she said. “If you value 
your uniform, Lieutenant Ashe, I should advise you to come 
away from the fireplace.” 

“Molly,” whispered Jack, under cover of the general con- 
fusion, “are you going to be kind to me to-night ?” 

“ How could you,” she murmured reproachfully, “ kiss me like 
that—before everyone !” 

“] will kiss you alone next time, sweetheart.” 

“Now you know I didn’t mean that,” the girl cried petu- 
lantly ; “and, oh! for goodness’ sake, don’t roll your eyes and 
look sentimental. It’s too idiotic !” 

Jack’s handsome blue eyes closed, his expression became 
wooden. “Will you be kind to me to-night?” he inquired 
indifferently. 

“I—might,” said Molly, sedately. 

“Will you?” 

“ J—think so.” 

“ Will you?” he persisted. 

“Ye—es !” and the next instant she had darted across the hall 
to meet her father, who entered with Lord Elmsleigh and Max. 
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“ What was it ?” they all cried in a breath. 

“The roof blown clean off the conservatory, and one of the 
walls down,’ Mr. Herbert answered gravely. “The storm, 
however, shows signs of abating, and I trust it will not interfere 
with the arrival of our guests. Been skating, Molly?” he 
added, taking the cup and saucer from her hand. 

“Yes, father ; but Mashey made himself so disagreeable that 
he quite spoilt my pleasure. He seemed to think it was my 
fault that Gypsy was not at the Botanic Gardens this afternoon ; 
and it’s surprising,” said Molly, with a severe glance at the 
culprit, “how very disagreeable a man can make himself when 
he chooses. About a trifle, too!” 

“JT don’t call Miss Floyd a trifle,’ exclaimed the young 
guardsman. “She’s the loveliest girl I ever saw, and I call it a 
shame, the way she’s kept shut up.” 

“Well, you must speak to Mr. Beverley about that,” observed 
Molly, demurely. “72 not my cousin’s keeper, and the way you 
behaved this afternoon makes me sorry I ever introduced you 
to her.” 

Mr. Herbert laughed. “ Never mind, Michael,” he said, “ you 
will have an opportunity of dancing with my niece this evening. 
Gypsy is quite well, I hope, Max? Not going to disappoint 
us, eh ?” 

Max, who was talking to Lady Mabel, turned at the sound of 
his name, and Lieutenant Ashe, alarmed at the suggestion of 
his latest divinity being unable to attend the ball, supplemented 
the question briskly. 

“ How is Miss Floyd, Beverley ?” he called out, “ Mr. Herbert 
is asking you.” 

“Gypsy is quite well, sir; a little excited, that is all. Her 
first ball,’ Max added, indulgently. 

“A mere child,” Enid murmured. “I wonder Uncle Gilbert 
allows her to come out so early.” 

“ Well, I like that!” Molly cried with her terrible frankness. 
“Gypsy is nearly eighteen ; older than you were when you came 
out, and that is——” 

“So long ago that I may be pardoned for forgetting it,” Enid 
interposed, rising and shaking out the folds of her pretty tea- 
gown. “ Max, will you help me to hang this scroll: in the 
vestibule, and then I think we must all go and dress.” 
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“ Beverley will be beforehand with us all,” grumbled Lieu- 
tenant Ashe, as Max followed Enid across the hall; “he can 
book Miss Floyd for the first waltz. It’s a howling nuisance.” 

Max paused, frowning. “ Miss Floyd,” he said stiffly, “ will 
dance with whom she pleases ; I shall certainly not engage her 
beforehand.” He held open the door for Enid to pass out, 
closing it behind them. 

“I hope,” said Molly, addressing no one in particular, “ that 
before I marry, the race of autocrats will have become extinct.” 
She linked her arm through Lady Mabel’s and, with a little nod 
of dismissal to the gentlemen, led her upstairs. 

Mr. Herbert and Lord Elmsleigh withdrew into the library ; 
and then a strange scene was enacted. No sooner were they 
alone than Mr. Rivers, seizing the astonished soldier in his arms, 
whirled him round and round in wild exultation, dived with him 
underneath the curtains, cleared the vestibule at a bound, and 
disappeared into the darkness outside. 

* * * * * * * 


“You will give me the first waltz, Enid ?” Max said when the 
scroll had been arranged. 


“ [—I]’m afraid I can’t,” she stammered. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“ Now, Max, don’t be cross. You can dance the first with 
Gypsy ; she will feel strange, poor little thing, and it will be a 
kindness.” 

“Why not ?” he repeated with a cool stare. 

“T have promised it to Lord Elmsleigh. You should have 
spoken sooner,” she said fretfully. 

“Would that have made any difference, Enid ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I will give you the second waltz.” 

“Thank you,” he replied coldly, “you are very good, but I 
am engaged for the second. You should have spoken sooner !” 
he added—taking his hat from the stand—and without another 
word he went out. 

The next moment Enid was nearly swept off her feet by a 
pair of pantomimic figures that came flying through the vesti- 
bule and precipitated themselves down the steps into the 
garden. It was Mr. Rivers and Lieutenant Ashe, on their way 
home to dress for the ball. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE ball was over, the last carriage had rolled away through 
the stormy night—or rather morning, for it was nearly four 
o’clock when Gypsy, with her father and Max, walked down the 
steep incline to the Rectory. The girl was silent through very 
excess of happiness; she could scarcely keep her feet from 
dancing to the music of her heart ; and the rector, to whose arm 
she clung, remarked laughing : 

“Why, Max, this child has not had enough of it yet; she is 
dancing me off my legs!” 

Max smiled as he glanced at the radiant young face under 
the big blue satin hood. 
“You were proud of your pupil, Max?” went on the rector, 


speaking loud to be heard above the wind. “She was a success, 
eh?” 


“ More than that, sir.” 

To Max she had indeed been a revelation. From the time 
she entered the softly-lighted, flower-scented ball room, to the 
time she left it, Gypsy had been surrounded, literally besieged. 
Wherever she stood in her pretty, artistic dress, she was the 
central point in the picture, the star round which revolved in- 
numerable satellites ; and she was so unaffected, so adorably un- 
conscious of her beauty, so zonchalante, that the men, one and all, 
pronounced her perfectly irresistible. | 

Gypsy herself was a little bored and bewildered by the atten- 
tions lavished upon her. She wanted to dance with Max, and 
she saw with dismay the rapid filling up of her programme. 
There were actually tears in her eyes when Max (who had 
justified the lieutenant’s worst suspicions by dancing the first 
waltz with her) came, towards the middle of the evening, to ask 
her for another dance. She hadn’t one left! Her programme 
was quite full! 

“ Never mind,” he said soothingly, “ there will be ‘extras’ after 
supper—and no programmes! ” 

The expression in his eyes gave point to the words, and the 
girl lived upon them, becoming, as her admirers declared more 
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and more charming as the night advanced. After supper, Max, 
with Lady Mabel Swan on his arm, met her at the foot of the 
great staircase. She looked pale and distressed and was clinging 
to Molly—such a bewitching Molly in pink cvépon and pearls— 
as if for protection against the resplendent figures by whom she 
was surrounded. Max took in the situation at a glance and 
promptly came to her aid. 

“ Major Leicester,” he said easily, “ will you be good enough to 
take Miss Floyd to the small drawing room ; the rector is inquir- 
ing for her. Wait there till I come,’ he added in a lower key 
to Gypsy as he passed on up the stairs. 

He smiled at the volley of remonstrances that followed him, 
and he laughed outright as he caught his companion’s eye. 

“Very well done, Mr. Beverley,” she said; “very well done 
indeed! I congratulate you on your nerve. Of course they 
could not all dance with her at once, and the poor child looks 
worn out. Still, your position is one of peril, for they will unite 
to a man against the common enemy! ” 

Max danced the first extra with Lady Mabel, who would 
gladly have danced through life with him ; the second with Molly, 
whose engagement to Mr. Rivers had been communicated to him 
by the latter in an ecstatic whisper ; and then at last he was free 
to go in search of Gypsy. 

She was sitting by the fire in the drawing-room, her head 
thrown back against the cushions of her chair. Mr. Herbert 
and the rector, with Jack’s father (Dr. Rivers), and a neighbour- 
ing squire were playing whist at a centre table. 

“ Come to look for our little débutante, Max?” cried the host. 
“ How are things going, eh?” 

“Splendidly, sir! Tired, my szgnon ?” he asked, bending 
over her. 

“Rather,” she admitted, opening lovely, languid eyes, and 
smiling a little tremulously. She thought he had forgotten her. 

“Too tired to dance with me?” 

“Oh, no, Max, no!” 

“Come then,” he said—and that was how Gypsy’s first ball 
ended for her as blissfully as it had begun. 

The girl was simply in paradise; and whether it was his 
quarrel with Enid and her marked encouragement of Lord 
Elmsleigh, or whether he realised for the first time that the best 
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and strongest love of his life had not and never could be hers— 
certain it is that Max seemed to lose something of his cool im- 
passiveness of manner, and during that last waltz with Gypsy 
he held her as no man not being her husband or lover had any 
right to hold her. In her innocent eyes he read only too clearly 
the secret of her heart, and his own eyes flamed with a passion 
as sudden as it was overwhelming. 

Under the Rectory hall lamp Mr. Floyd took his daughter's 
face between his hands and kissed her fondly. 

“A happy new year, my darling!” he said, “and may God 
bless and protect you.” 

The studio door was wide open as Gypsy passed it on her way 
to her own room, and Max, looking very handsome in his even- 
ing dress, a white camellia in his buttonhole, was standing with 
his back to the fire, an open letter in his hand. 

“Come in, Gypsy,” he called out, catching sight of her at once. 
“ Come and let me have another look at you before you take off 
your finery.” 

She advanced shyly and stood before him, and he unfastened 
the clasp of her cloak, which slipped to the ground revealing the 
warm whiteness of her neck and arms. 

“T shall have to paint you in this gown,” he said, his artist’s 
eyes taking in every delightful detail of face and figure. “What 
shall we call the picture, eh? /ulzet? How have you enjoyed 
yourself, my mignon ?” 

“Oh, so much, Max!” 

“H’m, you have lost your beauty sleep, however, and will be 
hardly fit to sit to me to-day.” 

She did not answer, and he took her hands into his own, 
drawing her close to him. 

“You want me to let you off, is that it, Gypsy’? ” 

“ Please,” she whispered. 

“For how long? A day, two days—a week ?” 

He understood her reluctance perfectly, but he had no notion 
of letting her off altogether. The letter just received was from 
an American millionaire, and contained an urgent request that 
the promised picture should be finished in time for the Paris 
Salon. And here was his ideal Daphne. He looked down at 
her in proud triumph, this beautiful young creature who had 
given herself to him as absolutely as though words had been 
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spoken. His pulses began to throb strangely, his breath to 
quicken. He drew her closer and closer into his arms—then, 
suddenly, bent his lips to hers. 

The little silver clock on the mantelpiece ticked on, and 
presently chimed five o’clock. Max started, and catching up 
the cloak from the floor, wrapped it about the girl’s shoulders. 

“You are a little witch, I think,’ he said, half-caressingly, 
half-crossly. “There! be off with you to bed,” and with a low, 
happy laugh, Gypsy ran from the room. 

Max remained standing, his eyes fixed on the door for 
several minutes after it closed. Then he crossed over to his 
easel and began mechanically washing in the background of a 
large canvas. How long he worked he never knew, but he was 
roused at length by unusual noises in the street below his 
window. He put out his head. 

“What’s the matter?” he shouted, but a great gust of wind 
carried his voice back into the room, and just then a fire engine 
crowded with men came dashing along the road from Knotty- 
hampton and swept round the corner and up the hill. 

He heard someone cry, “Fire at Fairfield Hall!” and the 
next instant he had closed the window and was downstairs and 
out of the house. 

* * * * * * * 

The fire that raged at Fairfield Hall in the early hours of 
New Year’s Day, 1896, will long be remembered in that part of 
the country. As a spectacle the conflagration was grand and 
impressive, and owing to the elevated position of the Hall could 
be seen from a great distance. How it originated no one could 
tell exactly, but the tottering north-west tower had given way 
before the gale, and it was supposed that fragments, crashing 
through the roof, had scattered the fires still burning in the 
upper rooms, and the woodwork being old and dry, had quickly 
ignited. 

However that may have been, it soon became evident that 
the main block of the old mansion was doomed. The flames, 
fanned by the high wind, spread with alarming rapidity, and the 
efforts of the firemen were directed towards saving the south 
wing, which was that chiefly occupied by the family. In this 
they were successful, though the damage done by smoke and 
water was considerable. 
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No lives were lost, and the only accident was that which befel 
Mr. Beverley, who, after rendering valuable assistance in the 
removal of furniture and costly works of art, was struck down 
by the fall of a heavy beam as he emerged for the last time 
from the burning building. He was carried bruised and un- 
conscious to the Rectory, where for many weeks he lay between 
life and death, and when at last pronounced out of danger, the 
terrible discovery was made that he had lost his eyesight. 

Dr. Rivers declared the loss to be only temporary, the result 
of severe shock and subsequent illness; but the specialist from 
Liverpool, who was calied in on the first intimation of something 
being wrong with the eyes, did not take quite so sanguine a 
view of the case. An operation would of course be necessary, 
but he could not advise this in the patient’s present state of 
health. He recommended change toa more bracing climate ; 
it was essential that Mr. Beverley should be roused from the 
low, despondent condition into which he had fallen. 

Max’s depression was indeed painful to witness. He ap- 
peared to have no hope whatever of recovering his sight, and 
he brooded incessantly over his unfinished work, his neglected 
opportunities, the shipwreck of all his hopes and aspirations. 
For Gypsy he called continually throughout his illness, growing 
restless and irritable if she were long absent, and Gypsy alone 
seemed to have the power of soothing and comforting him 
under his heavy affliction. 

Max did not want for nurses as, in addition to Mr. Herbert 
and Molly who were staying at the Rectory, and were naturally 
deeply distressed at what had occurred—Jack, ostensibly 
reading for the law, spent most of his time there, and Lady 
Mabel drove over daily from the Court bringing fresh fruit and 
flowers for the invalid. Enid was in London, whither she had 
gone the day after the fire and where she was to remain until 
her marriage with Lord Elmsleigh, which was announced to 
take place in June. It was Jack who broke the news of 
her engagement to Max, and was considerably astonished by 
the indifference with which it was received. 

“Poor old chap,” he said to Molly afterwards, “I’m afraid he’s 
in a bad way; he didn’t care a rap about your sister’s engage- 
ment. Fact is,” Jack added in a choked voice, “he’s past 
caring for anything.” 
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“That’s all you know about it!” returned Molly pro- 
vokingly. “If you were not so exasperatingly tall I could 
whisper a secret in your ear.” 

Jack meekly lowered his head. 

“By Jove!” he ejaculated after a moment. “You don’t say 
so! Well, that would be a stunning arrangement.” 

“Engagement you mean,” corrected she. “ Now mind, not a 
word! Men,” observed Molly sentimentally, her head on her 
lover’s breast, “ are such blind and blundering bats!” 


CHAPTER V. 


MAx was reclining in an easy chair drawn close to the fire in 
his studio. He looked painfully thin and worn. Of the strong, 
self-reliant man, whose splendid physique had been at once the 
envy and admiration of his friends, scarcely a trace remained- 
And even sadder than the bodily prostration was the mental 
anguish—the expression of utter weariness and hopelessness 
which his face wore. 

The house was very quiet. The rector, who was reading 
aloud to Max, had just been called away—the Contemporary 
Review, with his spectacles on the top, lay open upon the table. 
Mr. Herbert and Molly had returned the previous day to Fair- 
field Hall, where they were living in the south wing while 
workmen were busy erecting a new and beautiful edifice which 
was to be the squire’s wedding gift to his youngest daughter 
on her marriage. The soft opening and closing of the door 
roused Max presently from the doze into which he had fallen, 
and the next moment Gypsy was kneeling on the rug before 
him, her shining eyes fixed on his face. 

“Max,” she said, and there was a note of joyous excitement 
like a child’s in her voice, “ Max, the answer has come from 
Berlin, and you are to go at once— Hush!—ah, now listen to 
me, dear. Dr. Rivers wrote fully to the German oculist, who 
quite understands your case, and is confident about the success 
of an operation. Only he says the sooner it is performed, the 
better. So we—that is you, are to start immediately.” 

Max laughed bitterly. 


a 
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“T look like a man who can start immediately anywhere, don’t 
I, Gypsy? How am I to get to London, let alone to Berlin?” 

“ 7 will take you, Max.” 

“ You—— !” he gasped. 

“Yes; why not? Iam strong, and I can nurse you better 
than anyone. Dr. Rivers says so.” 

Max passed his hand over her face, feeling for the beauty he 
could no longer see. 

“My mignon,” he murmured brokenly, “ dear, self-sacrificing 
child, you don’t know what all that you say implies.” 

“T do,” she whispered. 

“This operation,” he went on, speaking with difficulty, “may 
not result as you anticipate. I may be blind for the rest of my 
days.” : 

“T don’t believe it,” she said, “but in any case it would make 
no difference.” 

“ What !” he exclaimed hoarsely, “ you would tie yourself for 
life to a helpless log ?” 

“If I love the log, Max!” she answered, her cheek against his. 

“ No, Gipsy, no!” he cried with sudden vehemence, “I won't 
have it. God knows I have caused you pain enough. I have 
acted like a selfish brute, but I am not quite such a brute 


nor so entirely selfish as to permit you to make a sacrifice like 
that.” 


“Tt would be no sacrifice, Max.” 

He sat upright, pushing her gently away from him. 

“Don’t say another word, don’t tempt a weak and broken- 
hearted man. Two months ago,” his voice shook with emotion, 
“such happiness might have been mine. I put my art first 
and let it slip. Now—it is quite—impossible.” 

Gipsy rose and stood before him, a mischievous gleam in her 
eyes. 

“You mean,” she said slowly, “that I can never be anything 
more to you than just your mode/, that I am fit for nothing 
else. Then, Max, until your sight is restored I may as well let 
some other artist have the benefit of my——” 

She got nofurther. He stretched out his arms and caught her 
to him in a storm of passionate love and remorse. 

“ Never!” he cried fiercely, “never! Do you hear me, Gypsy? 
I forbid it. Heavens! I could kill the man who suggested 
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such a thing—the thought is torture. Promise me this moment 
that you will never sit to anyone but myself.” 

“If I promise, will you let me take you to Berlin ?” 

“ To the end of the world if you like—as my wife!” 

His lips were pressed to hers as if he would never let them 
go. 

“As your wife, Max,” she breathed softly. 

“And may Heaven reward you, my mignon, for out of the 
depths of my darkness and despair you raise me up and give 
me. to drink of that elixir of life—Hope.” 


Extract from the London TIMES of May 7th, 1896. 


‘‘The many friends of Mr. Max Beverley, A.R.A., will rejoice to learn that the 
operation recently performed upon his eyes by the eminent German oculist, Dr. 
Schweigert, has been most successful, and there is every reason to hope that his sight 
will be completely restored. It is an interesting fact in connection with the present 
Academy Exhibition that this artist’s latest and most beautiful work, ‘La Gitana’— 
deservedly occupying a place on the line—is a portrait of his wife, the young lady to 
whom he was married on the eve of his departure for Berlin. We offer hearty congratu- 
lations to Mr. and Mrs. Beverley on the happy termination of their Continental trip— 
happy alike for themselves and for all lovers of true art. ‘La Gitana,’ which appears 


‘ starred,’ has we understand been secured by Mr, Herbert for his handsome new picture 
gallery at Fairfield Hall.’? 


CAROL YOUNG. 








—— 


the fourteenth Guest. 


By MABEL FREUND LLOYD. 


“Ou, George, whatever is to be done? Mr. Summers is ill, and 
will be unable to come to-night,” and Lady Mary Jocelyn 
handed a telegram to her husband with a tragic air. 

“ All right, my darling, he is no particular loss; we must do 
without him,” said Sir George, with exasperating cheerfulness. 

“How can we, and our first dinner party too! The only 
thing is, I shallnot appear. I feel a fearful headache coming on, 
and I would sooner be banished from my own dinner table than 
sit down one of thirteen. And my dress looks too lovely.” 

Here Lady Mary heaved a profound sigh. 

Sir George threw himself into an armchair, and laughed long 
and loudly. 

“Why, what a foolish little woman it is. What on earth do 
you suppose will happen if there are thirteen at dinner ?” 

“Death,George! You remember your dear grandfather died 
eleven months after that dinner when there were thirteen at 
table.” 

“Yes, dear! but my grandfather had been ill for years, and 
was eighty-nine when he died.” 

“And again, that poor little delicate child of cousin Alice’s 
died of croup about nine months after the last dinner of thirteen. 
Suppose you were to die, oh, George, my heart would break !” 
and Lady Mary threw herself on her knees by her husband and 
wept. ; 

They had only been married six weeks ; what young husband 
could withstand a pretty wife’s tears? Not George, for he 
kissed Mary’s away with many consoling words. 

“Cheer up, my pet, I shan’t die yet. You are making your 
pretty eyes look quite red, and Mrs. Sinclair will be delighted.” 

Mary hastily dried her eyes, and her husband, after a pause, 
exclaimed, “I have it. I'll wire to Checkley; he will send us 
someone to take Summers’ place. Provides everything that man. 
It is either that or the fatal thirteen.” 
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“Of course one could not ask any one else on so short a 
notice, it would be too rude. I hope he'll be gentlemanly, and 
not put his knife in his mouth,” said Mary. 

“They’re awfully decent chaps, I’ve heard. Poor army men 
most of them, so here goes!” and Sir George wrote a telegram. 
“T'll have to take it myself; can’t let the servants see it,” and 
with a kiss to his wife he started off. 

He soon returned with the answer, “ Will send fourteenth 
guest in good time. Checkley.” 

Lady Mary gave a sigh of relief, and went for her drive in the 
park with a light heart. 

“ How do I look, George ?” said she, a few hours later, as she 
entered her husband’s dressing room, a radiant figure in white 
satin and diamonds. 

“ Perfect,” said her husband, admiringly. 

A knock at the door interrupted him, and a note was handed 
to Lady Mary. 

“ By special messenger, my lady; bearer waits for an answer,” 
said the servant. 

“You can go, Tomkins, I will ring when I want you,” said 
Lady Mary, as she read the note, and uttered an exclamation. 
“Oh, listen, George! ‘I regret that I am unable to comply with 
your ladyship’s esteemed orders, as all our gentlemen fourteenth 
guests are engaged for this evening, but not to disappoint your 
ladyship, I shall have the pleasure of sending a lady to fill the 
gap at the dinner-table. Your ladyship need be under no appre- 
hension, as the person we purpose sending is in every way worthy 
of our recommendation. Kindly inform our messenger of your 
decision. How very awful! I suppose we must have her. A 
strange man is bad enough, but a woman——’” 

“It can’t be helped, I suppose,” and ‘Sir George wrote a hasty 
note, “Send on lady, mind she’s respectable and presentable,” 
and sent it down to the messenger. 

Dinner was at eight, and all the guests were assembled except 
the fourteenth. Both Sir George and Lady Mary began to feel 
a little nervous as they looked at the clock. 

Five minutes to the hour a carriage dashed up to the door. 

“ Mrs. Earnshaw ” was announced in stentorian tones, and a 
lady, tall, slim, beautiful, and elegantly dressed, entered the room. 
All eyes were turned on the new arrival, as Lady Mary and her 
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husband greeted her. She was perfectly self-possessed, uttered 
some commonplace about the weather, and then gracefully sank 
down on a low couch. 

Host and hostess gave a sigh of relief. Checkley had done 
well. A lady, a beauty, quite an acquisition, Sir George 
thought, as he went up toa man who was leaning against the 
mantel-piece, and told him he was to take Mrs. Earnshaw in to 
dinner. 

“Too delighted,” said Captain Falconer. “Who is the new 
beauty, she is rippin’? Such good style too, never saw her 
before. Where did you meet her, old man ?” 

Sir George groaned, and proceeded to draw on his imagina- 
tion for the benefit of his old chum Falconer. 

“Met her abroad, you know. Widow, awfully romantic story. 
Father lost all his money, made his daughter marry a man 
twenty years older than herself. He was a cotton man, heaps 
of coin. Terribly jealous of his wife. Used to beat her, and 
twist her wrists till she was black and blue. One day, two 
years ago, wretched coal man fell over an avalanche, and was 
killed.” 

“Feli over an avalanche! Coal man! You said he was 
cotton,” said Captain Falconer, eyeing his friend doubtfully. 

“Well, I meant cotton, and avalanche fell over him. All the 
same, you know. Left her pots of money. Chance for you, old 
fellow,” said Sir George, as he offered his arm to the old 
dowager he had to take in to dinner. 

Captain Falconer looked at his companion as she discussed 
her fish, her profile was charming; and there was a fascina- 
ting smile hovering about the corners of her mouth and eyes 
that was irresistible. 

She wore no jewels, the only lady present without any, but 
he thought she was so rich, she could afford to dispense with 
them. 


“Awfully nice people, Sir George and his wife,” said Captain 
Falconer. 

“Very nice, indeed,” said Mrs. Earnshaw. 

“You must have had a pleasant time together abroad.” 

“Abroad! Together!” said she, in astonishment. 


“Yes, Sir George told me he had met you abroad, in Switzer- 
land.” 
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“Oh! He told you that?” said she, her lips twitching with 
amusement, 

“Yes, certainly he did. Also your husband’s terrible fate—I 
mean when he fell over an avalanche and killed himself.” 

The lady gazed at him one moment in intense surprise, then 
laughed merrily. 

“TI knew he was having me,” said Captain Falconer, “or I 
should not have mentioned so painful a subject to you.” 

“Never mind my feelings. What made Sir George say that, 
I wonder ?” and she looked at her host with laughing eyes. 

“Ah, Mrs. Earnshaw, what a delightful time we all had 
together at Naples. I often recall those pleasant evenings,” and 
Sir George sighed sentimentally. . 

Lady Mary looked at him from her end of the table, shook 
her head slightly and frowned. Was her husband mad that he 
should publicly acknowledge this stranger—this zved person, 
or—miserable thought !—had he known her before his marriage, 
was Checkley a blind, and this opportunity seized by both of 
them to carry on a flirtation under her very eyes ? She determined 
to watch them, and was very unhappy and silent during dinner. 
Mrs. Earnshaw kept the conversational ball rolling. She was 
witty, piquante, entertaining, and evidently appreciated the 
humour of the situation. Sir George and the rest of the men 
were charmed with her, and, as a matter of course, most of the 
ladies were jealous. Poor Lady Mary was thankful when it was 
time to catch the dowager’s eye, and rise from table. She would 
soon be rid of her uninvited guest, who could not go directly 
after dinner, of course; in the meantime she must get her to 
the piano and so save awkward questions. Mrs. Earnshaw was 
only too glad to comply with her hostess’s request for a “little 
music,” and dashed off some brilliant piece, under cover of which 
the ladies pulled her to pieces, criticised her dress, her manners, 
and her playing, a fact of which she was very well aware. Then 
without a word of warning, she sang in a magnificent contralto 
a passionate love song of Tosti’s. This had the effect of bring- 
ing in the gentlemen, and as she was singing the last verse, they 
all stood silent and entranced by the open door till she had 
finished, then with one accord begged for another. She let her 
fingers run over the piano as if she loved it, lingeringly, and then 
looking up and seeing Captain Falconer and Sir George gazing 
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admiringly at her, she broke into a merry little French chanson, 
with such piquancy and brightness, that even the ladies pro- 
fessed themselves pleased. Then she rose from the piano, and 
could not be induced to sing again. She kept aloof from the 
ladies, and when her carriage was announced, the first guest to 
depart, even Lady Mary owned to herself that she had behaved 
admirably, and thanked her graciously for her “delightful 
songs.” Sir George and Captain Falconer had slipped out of 
the room, and were waiting outside to take her down, the latter 
being the lucky one to offer his arm first. He wrapped her 
cloak round her, took an immense time about it, while Sir George 
shook hands effusively. 

“T hope I shall meet you again,” said Captain Falconer 
softly. 

She shook her head. 

“T do not think it likely. Good-bye.” 

He took her little hand in his. 

“T should like to see you once more,” said he, “we are certain 
to meet—we must—London is small.” 

She only shook her head again. 

“ Good-bye.” 

“Where shall I tell him to drive?” said he eagerly. 

“Why, home!” and she nodded to him, as he stood disconso- 
lately on the pavement watching her carriage disappear. 

Mrs. Earnshaw laughed a little as she was driven rapidly 
home. She sprang hastily out as the carriage stopped, and ran up 
the steps of a very unpretentious house in the northern suburb 
in which she lived. 

“ How is my sister, Mrs, King?” she asked of a respectable 
woman who opened the door to her knock. 

“ She don’t.seem any the worse, Miss. Will you have anything 
to eat?” said Mrs. King. 

“Eat! I have been feasting nearly all the time I have been 
away. Good-night.” : 

Mrs. Earnshaw softly opened the door of a room on the first 
floor. 

“Is that you, Nell? I am so glad you have come home,” said a 
quiet voice from the sofa. 

“Oh, Dora darling, how naughty of you to situp? Are you 
tired >—have you had your supper?” 
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Mrs. Earnshaw stooped to kiss her invalid twin sister. 

“Yes, and I’m not very tired. Now tell me all about it. How 
lovely you look !” 

Nell laughed. 

“T must slip off this grand gown first, then [ will relate my 
adventures.” 

She left the room and soon re-appeared in a white wrapper, 
and sat by her sister’s side. The two were so much alike, it 
would have been difficult to tell them apart, except that Dora, 
from continued ill-health, was paler and more fragile-looking. 
Nell entered into an animated account of the dinner and guests. 
‘“* But I felt I was sailing under false colours, dear, and when the 
ladies went to the drawing-room after dinner, I was only too 
thankful to sit and play and sing, and so save questions—for they 
were inclined to be disagreeable.” 

“Jealous, I daresay,” said Dora. 

“I think so too. But it was a strange experience, and when 
Sir George told a Captain Falconer of the terrible death of my 
poor husband, instead of appearing grieved at so harrowing a 
recollection as I ought to have done, I laughed, to his intense 
surprise.” 

“Whose ?” said Dora. 

“Captain Falconer. He was polite and attentive, and so good- 
looking.” 

“Oh!” said Dora expressively. 

“Don’t be a goose. It was horrid being a paid guest, though 
only the host and hostess knew it, but I consoled myself with the 
thought of the money I was earning. You will be able to go to 
the seaside now, dear, if I have a few more such engagements.” 

“T can’t hear of your doing it, Nell, you who could go into 
society as we used to do,” and Dora cried softly. 

“My dear little sister, don’t, you break my heart. You know 
Dr. Francis said if you could get away, there was a great chance 
of your complete recovery, and then you can go as a hired guest 
as well.” 

Dora dried her eyes as her sister rattled on: 

“ After all, it is much more amusing and remunerative than 
teaching, even if my ‘fatal beauty’ would allow me the chance 
of an engagement in that line,” and she laughed, then added more 
gravely: “I do not like the idea of posing as a widow, 
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and under an assumed name, and my poor husband has been 
killed so many times in so many different ways, by so many 
people, that I really get quite confused when I am asked about 
that unfortunate myth ; I always forget how he died last. If ever 
I am fortunate enough to have a real live husband, I shall feel 
inclined to kill him myself fora change. It is the deceit I am 
obliged to practise that galls me.” 

“But I think Checkley was quite right when he told you that 
it would be an insuperable objection your appearing as an 
unmarried girl, as then you would require a chaperon,” said 
Dora gently. 

“ Well, the Rubicon is crossed, and my appearance, I flatter 
myself, has been a brilliant success,’ laughed Helen as she 
marched her sister off to bed. 

Evidently Mr. Checkley thought the same, for Sir George, in 
giving him his cheque, raved about Mrs. Earnshaw, her beauty, 
her wit, her singing and playing—and tried to pump him as to 
who she was, but that astute gentleman refused all information 
about his client, and only piqued Sir George’s curiosity the more 
by his mysterious hints. Engagements poured in on Mrs. 
Earnshaw during the remainder of the season. She sang at 
“ At Homes,” recited at receptions, talked at dinners, created a 
sensation wherever she appeared. Captain Falconer began to 
haunt assemblies of every description in the hope of meeting 
her. She always greeted him with a sweet smile and a pleasant 
word, but he got no further. He hinted on several occasions 
that he should like to be allowed to call, but she always had 
some very good excuse to prevent him from doing so. He 
bribed her coachman to tell him where she lived, who took his 
money, and told him absolutely nothing, knowing full well that 
Checkley would dismiss him if he betrayed his confidence. He 
could get nothing out of Sir George, who stuck to his original 
story of meeting her abroad. At every house where he met her, 
the host told the same story. “Met her abroad, you know, 
charming widow,” etc. He was driven to his wits’ end, when one 
evening he met her at a large reception. He hurried to her side 
and sat down. She had just finished singing, and was about 
to leave. 

“ How late you are, I was just going,” said she, giving him her 
hand. 
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“Did you really miss me?” said he, feeling intensely pleased. 

She coloured a little, vexed with herself for what her speech 
implied. 

“I am going away next week, so wished to say good-bye,” 
said she, evading his question. 

“Come into the conservatory, we can’t hear ourselves speak 
here,” said he, rising abruptly and offering his arm. 

She hesitated a moment. Should she go or not? Why not? 
Why deny herself all the pleasure she might get out of her 
present position ? So, throwing prudence to the winds, she slipped 
her hand under his arm and he led her out of the crowded room 
to a quiet nook in the conservatory. 

He stood looking down at her. 

“Where are you going ?” said he. 

“T don’t know yet,” said she, playing with her fan. 

“T think you do know, but you won’t tell me,” said he angrily. 

“You have no right to talk to me like that,” answered she 
haughtily. 

“But I want you to give me the right.” 

“To be rude?” and she laughed nervously. 

“You know what I mean. Mrs. Earnshaw, may I come and 
see you before you leave London, though you have never told 
me yet where you live?” 

“JT do not receive visitors. I—I have an invalid sister. Yes, 
I know what you think—that I donot mind leaving her to come 
to other people’s houses and enjoy myself! I wish I could 
explain things to you,” and she looked wistfully up at him. 

“Why not?” exclaimed Captain Falconer, eagerly. “Let 
me call to-morrow, I have something to tell you. No, I will 
not wait till to-morrow ; now is thetime. You must know how 
I admire—how I love you.” 

“Stop, stop, pray say no more, I cannot listen—indeed, I can- 
not. Oh, why did I ever place myself in such a position? 
Let me go home, for I am most unhappy.” 

And Mrs. Earnshaw rose from her seat in great agitation. 

“ There is nothing to make you unhappy in my love. Is it 
fair to leave me now in this uncertainty ? You do care for me, I 
can see it in your face,” and he seized her hands. 

“ No, no, let me go home,” whispered she, again trying to free 
her hands. 
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“You may say No a thousand times, but you love me; look 
me in the face and deny it if you can,” said he triumphantly. 

But this she could not do, only freed her hands, saying 
gravely : 

“I thank you from the bottom of my heart, but you must 
never talk to me again like this. You do not know—there are 
reasons. Oh, I cannot tell you—only believe how sorry I am 
that this should have happened—and——Good-bye. For- 
get me.” 

With these disjointed sentences she held out her hand, and 
raised to his, her eyes swimming with tears. 

“I do not understand you, I have a right to know what are 
the reasons that separate us. I will not take my dismissal so 
easily,” said he. 

“You must ; I have deceived you.” 

“Deceived me? How? What would you have me believe?” 

“That I am sailing under false colours—I am not a widow. 
Mrs. Earnshaw is not my name; I have never been married, and 
I suppose I never shall be now,” and tears dimmed her eyes. 

Captain Falconer stared aghast. Had he heard aright? Not 
married, not a widow, not“ Mrs. Earnshaw!” He looked at the 


pretty bowed head, at the quivering lips, the downcast eyes. 
Heavens, surely she had not a “past!” She was too pure, too 
modest—and he hated himself for the passing thought. Who 
and what was she then ? 


“I am very glad you have never been married,” said he, 
gravely. “I shall love you all the better for that—if possible. 
Won’t you tell me something about yourself ?—not if it pains you,” 
added he hastily, as he took his handkerchief and quietly 
brushed away her tears. “I wish I had the right to kiss them 
away.” 

She looked up crying, “ No, no,” very faintly ; for, in truth, she 
would have liked him “to kiss them away.” Why not? No one 
was looking ; all the other guests were crowded in the music- 
room, listening with rapture to a mild comic song from a 
distinguished amateur. So she raised her eyes to Captain 
Falconer, and the next instant she was caught to his breast, and 
kisses were showered on her lips, eyes, and cheeks. 

For one delicious moment she allowed his lips to rest on hers, 
then gently freed herself from his embrace. His face was 

20 
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beaming with joy. What cared he who she was? She loved 
him! and he—life would be worth nothing to him without her 
now. 

“ Darling,” said he, rapturously, “ you are mine, nothing can 
part us.now—that kiss binds us for ever. You love me. I can 
read it in your eyes. My wife that is to be. I have implicit 
faith in you, tell me what you like—or nothing. 1 shall still 
love you—and marry you.” 

“How good, how noble, you are,” said she gratefully ; “ after 
what I have told you, you still ask me to be your wife?” 

“ A thousand times yes. Do you think I can lookin those eyes 
and imagine you have been guilty of anything base? I should 
not believe you if you told me so.” 

“You are right, there is nothing in my past or present life of 
which I am ashamed. Yet,” here her voice trembled, “I 
cannot be your wife, there are reasons—and for your sake I 
must bid you farewell to-night.” 

“Tell me your reasons, and let me be the judge as to whether 
they are strong enough to part us.” 

“T cannot—at all events, not now ; I must think what will be 
best for you. You know nothing of me except what I have told 
you, not even my name—and still you wish to marry me.” 

“TI do, and I will. Let me come to-morrow, dearest, and do 
not dare to say ‘ farewell’ again, for I could not live without you 
now.” 

She put her two hands in his, and he bent down and kissed her 
again. 

“J must go home now. Good-bye. Forget what you have 
said. I will write to you to-morrow,” and she turned to leave the 
conservatory, but Captain Falconer placed her hand on his arm, 
and led her to her carriage. After carefully placing her in, he 
whispered : 

“] shall see you to-morrow. Promise me.” 

“T will write, indeed I will,’ and with a pressure of the hand 
she was driven quickly away. 

Captain Falconer stood watching the departing carriage with 
mixed ieelings. He was perplexed; what did she mean that she 
could not marry him—for his sake, too? She was not married, 
that she had owned; he could have staked his life on her 
honour ; one look at her showed that there was no disgraceful 
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secret in her past. Perhaps she had a ne’er-do-well brother or 
father. Yes, that was it—the secret was not hers—but she was 
bound in honour not to reveal it. All sorts of fancies took 
possession of him ; then it suddenly flashed upon him that he did 
not know her address—her name even. Then doubts assailed 
him, but only for a moment ; he banished them as treason to the 
best and most beautiful of women. How clever she was, how 
witty, how accomplished, too good for him ; and, thinking of his 
adored one’s perfections, he sauntered home. 

And Helen? Her brain wasin a tumult. What a fool she 
had been! Shehad done no wrong, certainly—but she had made 
a fatal mistake in taking an assumed name, and that of a married 
woman, and she had ruined her future life. How could she 
matry without bringing a certain amount of disgrace on her 
husband's name? 

Would he like to introduce as his bride (to his friends, society) 
the woman who had posed as Mrs. Earnshaw? No, she could 
not lower him in the eyes of the world, she must give him up, yet 
it was hard on her ; she had done everything for the best, and now 
she had spoilt her own life. She shed bitter tears as she thought 
of what she was losing; and she loved him. For some time she 
had tried to fight against herself—but to-night she had read her 
own heart at last. She loved him—loved him so well that she 
made up her mind to reject him—for his own sake. 

She would write to him to-night before her courage failed her, 
tell him the truth, and bid him an eternal farewell. She sprang 
out in a fever of impatience as the carriage reached her door, and 
without asking Mrs. King after her sister—to that good woman’s 
intense amazement—she ran quickly to her room, locked the 
door, and sat down to write. The beginning was easy—* Dear 
Captain Falconer.” She looked at the name lingeringly ; under 
different circumstances how pleased she would have been to 
write to him. She thought of the fervid kisses he had pressed on 
her lips and cheeks, and threw the pen down to cover her face 
with her hands to hide her burning blushes. 

Those kisses! After all she belonged to him by reason of his 
loving caresses. She seized her pen and began again: 

“Dear Captain Falconer,” then a tear of self-pity fell on the 
paper and blurred the name. Why should she not marry him ? 
No, no! She must spare him the mortification of wedding a 

20* 
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“hired guest,” a woman passing as a widow. She took a fresh 
sheet of paper, and wrote tolerably calmly. She disguised 
nothing, but poured out her heart to him, showing in every line 
what pain it cost her to refuse him. She told him of their poverty 
of her sister’s illness. When the offer came from Checkley, she 
was only too glad to accept such a means of helping her sister, 
and unthinkingly had taken the name of “Mrs. Earnshaw.” 
Finally she bade him farewell, and begged him not to attempt to 
seek her ; in all probability he would never see her again,as she 
was leaving London then. She would not tell him where she 
was going, and she signed herself “Helen,” nothing else, no 
surname, no clue did she give him as to her real name, or where 
she lived. 

She hastily sealed the letter, and creeping softly downstairs, 
posted it with her own hands, lest her courage should fail her if 
she waited till the morning. She went.to bed with the sense of 
duty done, and cried all night, in a most miserable frame of mind. 

Captain Falconer’s amazement when he read Helen’s letter 
soon gave way to amusement as the absurdity of the situation 
struck his sense of the ludicrous. He laughed long and loudly. 
Of course Sir George knew it all the time; he meant to have it 
out with that facetious gentleman. To think that his peerless 
Helen should be a “fourteenth guest.” By Jove! she beat all 
the other women into fits, her grace, accomplishments, beauty— 
everything ! 

What if she were poor? He had enough for both, especially as 
he would inherit his grandmother’s money. And the false name 
could easily be got over. Dear, self-sacrificing Helen! He 
would go at once and see her. She surely did not imagine that 
he should take his dismissal. She could not be in earnest in 
saying farewell—dear, high-souled girl! How noble-minded she 
was—how delicate! He read the letter again, and the smile 
faded from his lips. No name, no address. She was leaving 
London ; he sprang up hastily ; he would go to Checkley and 
get her address fromhim. A cab soon took him to the establish- 
ment, and he was shown into the great man’s presence. But 
here a disappointment awaited him. Mr. Checkley was blandly 
polite, but very firmly refused his client’s address or real name. 

“ But,” pleaded Captain Falconer, “itis a matter of life and 
death.” 
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Mr. Checkley was very sorry; he would send a special messenger 
down and ask Mrs. Earnshaw if she had any objection, of 
course, but—Captain Falconer would pay any messenger ; 
expense was no object. He would wait there—which he did, 
pretending to read the paper, and inwardly fuming at the delay. 
Then an electric bell rang and Mr. Checkley left the room, and 
in a few minutes returned smiling in a deprecating manner. 

“TI am-sorry to inform you,” said he, “that my client, Mrs. 
Earnshaw, left London this morning leaving no address.” 

“Can I see the messenger?” demanded Captain Falconer. 

Mr. Checkley was sorry to refuse, but it was against the rules, 
and so bowed the baffled captain to the door. Where to go next ? 
As a forlorn hope he wended his way to Sir George’s house, 
only to meet with another disappointment. Sir George was 
away on the Continent, not expected back for some weeks. 
Captain Falconer returned to his chambers, cursing his hard 
luck, and more than ever determined to find Helen. 

Meanwhile Helen, after establishing her sister comfortably in 
a quiet lodging at Folkestone, under the charge of Mrs. King, 
betook herself to a quiet little village in Berkshire, where she 
had accepted an engagement as companion to an old lady. 
Here the days passed peacefully enough, and she would have 
been perfectly happy had it not been for the thoughts of Captain 
Falconer. She did not regret the excitement or gaiety of her 
London life, but his face came between her and her duties very 
often. She had told Mrs. Dacre all her past life, hiding nothing 
but the love episode, and the old lady was never tired of hearing 
about her protégée’s experiences of the great world that was to 
her only a dim vision of the past. This peaceful, monotonous 
life Helen had lived for some two months, and “ chill October ” 
was half over, the leaves were turning gold and brown, the flowers 
were fading in the gardens, and fires in the evenings were voted 
necessary and comfortable. One day, Helen was arranging the 
flowers in the drawing-room—a task she always fulfilled before 
Mrs. Dacre left her room in the morning—when she received a 
letter from her sister Dora. After saying how much better she 
was, and that after Christmas the doctor told her she would be 
able to take an engagement, she wrote : 


“Such an odd thing happened yesterday. I was sitting in a 
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sheltered seat by the sea, when a gentleman passed, and raising 
his eyes as he sauntered by, saw me, stopped, stared, and then 
came hastily forward, seized my hands, &zssed them, and cried : 
‘ Oh, my darling! I have found you at last!’ You canimagine 
my indignation as I drew my hands away and rose ; ‘ You have 
made a mistake,’ I said, very frigidly, you may be sure. ‘I 
should know you anywhere. Do you think I can forget so 
easily? But you are paler, more fragile. You have been 
fretting,’ said he, put his arm round me, and I verily believe 
would have £zssed me, yes, £zssed me again, had I not thrown his 
arm off. 1 stood facing him, crimson with rage, I can tell you. 
I felt it, and the creature gazed at me with intense admiration, 
crying—‘ Ah, now you look more like the Helen I knew in 
London.’ Then it struck me he meant you—you know how 
alike we are—and I begged him to explain. He told me his name 
was Captain Falconer, and I recollected that was the name of 
the man you liked at Sir George’s house. Of course he apolo- 
gised for his behaviour, but he seemed so pleased to see me that 
I forgave him. And, oh, Helen, how handsome he is, and how 
nice !_» He asked all sorts of questions about you, where you had 
gone, so I told him, of course! I believe he is in love with you. 
You did not say much about him. Surely you have not had a 
real love affair without telling #ze—your little Dora? Write 
and tell me everything. 
“Your loving DORA.” 


Helen stood gazing at the letter, when a feeling of anger and 
jealousy took possession of her. He had kissed Dora’s hands, 
put his arm round Dora’s waist—admired her, and she had 
seemed to like it! Then she felt ashamed of her petty feeling. 
She would write to her sister at once; on no account must 
Captain Falconer come. She turned to get her writing 
materials as the door opened, and Captain Falconer hitnself 
entered the room, and seizing her in his arms, covered her face 
with kisses. 

“How cruel you were to leave me! _ I have been seeking 
you ever since our parting in London. I don’t intend you to 
escape me again,” and then he embraced her. 

It was useless fighting any more, and Helen laid her head on 
his shoulder and murmured softly : 
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“lam so glad you have found me, I was wearying for you! 
I was foolish—forgive me, and—take me—if you will.” 

“If I will! What do I care for what the world says? We will 
tell them the truth. I am proud of my wife,” and he bent his 
lips to hers. 

At this moment Mrs. Dacre entered the room, and gazed from 
one to the other with amazement. 

Helen, laughing and blushing, introduced Captain Falconer. 
The old lady was a little stiff at first, but she soon unbent when 
he explained matters to her, and even agreed with that gentle- 
man in thinking that Helen had behaved in an absurd and 
Quixotic manner in running away. 

“But I do not know what Mr. Fletcher will say, | am sure,” 
added the old lady to Captain Falconer, “for he is desperately 
in love with Helen, and though he is only a curate now, he will 
have a very good living shortly.” 

Captain Falconer sprang up in a rage. 

“ How dared this miserable curate aspire to the hand of my 
peerless Helen? Audacity! Impertinence!” he fumed. 

“He is not miserable—he is a splendid fellow,” said’Mrs. 
Dacre, adding slily—* Are you not setting rather a high value 
on yourself?” 

Then they all laughed and discussed the marriage, the im- 
patient captain wanting it to take place the next week. This 
could not be thought of, so it was arranged that it should be in 
two months’ time, and then Dora was to fill Helen’s place in 
Mrs. Dacre’s household. 

“She’s the most delightful girl I ever saw,” said Captain 
Falconer. “You will be quite in love with her when you see 
her, and I should not be surprised if that wretched Fletcher 
transferred his affections from my Helen to her sister.” 

Which prophecy eventually came true. 

Sir George and Lady Mary came to the wedding, and Mr 
Fletcher read the service with only a slight trembling of the 
voice and his eyes‘on the bridesmaid. The happy bride and 
bridegroom went off on their honeymoon amidst a shower of 
rice, and: the good wishes of the fourteen guests, for Captain 
Falconer would have no more. That, he said, was his lucky 
number, for did he not first meet his wife as the “ Fourteenth 
Guest”? 





Hn Episode in the Life of a Mew Woman, 
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“FROM CLOUDS TO SUNSHINE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ FORTUNATELY, my dear, I have never been tempted. I do 
not know what I might do under strong provocation. Every 
man has his price and so has every woman; I have mine, but 
I acknowledge it is a high one. What with me passes for 
virtue in your eyes is simply the over-nicety of a critical mind, 
or the possession of the faculty of not being easily pleased.” 

“ But, Aunty, you said just now that I was critical and yet I 
think you simply perfect.” 

“You do not know me, my child, and view my conduct through 
the eyes of love and youth, which latter is always painfully 
enthusiastic.” 

“ Perhaps I do not understand you. I should like to think 
that there are people in the world who have no price, possessing 
strong enough power over themselves to withstand temptation 
and sin.” 

“Never build up ideals, the awakening is too cruel. If we look 
at a crystal till we imagine it to be a diamond, we are content 
_while the illusion lasts, but should poverty overtake us and we 
are compelled to realise, the awakening to the price of crystal is 
rather a shock. I want to launch you into a world of realities 
and prominent facts. Do not go about with your eyes shut nor 
yet wear rose-coloured glasses. True happiness consists in being 
philosophical. Expect nothing, then you can reckon all you 
receive as sheer profit. My life to you appears blameless, be- 
cause my tastes have not been ordinary ones, and for that reason 
I have not sought ordinary satisfaction. I have my vanities and 
my desires, but they happen to be different to the vanities and 
desires of everyday mortals. I have sought many situations 
which the average woman tries to evade as commonplace and 
wanting in romance and ideality, whereas for me they have been 
the very food for which my hungry soul has been craving. Your 
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love for me is based on gratitude and habit. I am of use to you, 
and you are at present too dependant and too ignorant to move 
a step without me. You imagine I have no price; it has not 
been offered to me yet; when it is within my reach you need 
not fear but that I will make a grasp for it like any other 
ordinary specimen of humanity.” 

“Yet, my mother once told me that you gave up your lover to 
her.” 

“ That was no sacrifice. Of the two, I loved your mother the 
best, and as your father, I knew, loved us about equally, the half 
share was not sufficient for me. I found more real pleasure in 
giving happiness to my sister and the man she loved than in 
marrying an individual of whom, had I cared very much for him, 
I should most probably have been perpetually jealous. Your 
father, mother, and I were all brought up together in that lonely 
old country house which was your home. Richard was the 
orphaned child of my father’s dearest friend. He loved us both 
in a way, I verily believe now that had he met and seen other girls, 
we neither of us in all probability would have had the slightest 
chance of becoming his wife. So you see that giving away what 
you do not require is really no sacrifice; yet I believe your 
mother measured my yielding to her in value to the love she 
bore your father. I was fond of them both, and when they died I 
centred my affections on you, the child of their union. After 
your mother’s marriage I felt very little interest in the home, so 
came to London, and mixed with people who were more con- 
genial to my tastes; people who dared to be original and who 
had the courage to think and act for themselves. I have now 
become one of them, and it is into their set that I am about to 
initiate you. I know and believe you to be honourable and 
pure-minded, so I am going to try and train you to be that rarity 
among women—a thing of reason ; neither doing everything to 
death, or else neglecting things entirely as most women do. The 
one necessity to perfection of conduct is consestency. Whatever 
you do, be consistent. In folly or wisdom, be consistent. Excess 
of anything isacrime. The greatest good loses its value by 
misapplication. Excess of virtue becomes vice—but there, 
child, I must not lecture you like this all at once, or you will 


not only drop all your veneration for me, but will vote me a bore 
in the bargain.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


MIss ELIZABETH BARTON occupied a pretty daintily-furnished 
flat in Trelawny Mansions, South Kensington. She was an 
advanced woman, but only as regards her opinion of a woman’s 
worth, 

She did not need a strait waistcoat yet awhile; neither 
was she a balloon-head with her ideas in the skies, and no 
ballast to keep her down. She was not even a platform lecturer, 
and she was never seen to stand on the hearthrug with her back 
to the fire and her hands under her coat-tails. She did wear 
tailor-made clothes, but that was because they were more com- 
fortable and easy, besides being generally better finished in style 
and fit than those made and designed by ordinary dressmakers. 
One of her chief aims was to place everything upon its own 
individual merit. She did not believe in sides or sexes. If a 
motion were good, let it pass. When asked whether she was a 
Liberal or a Conservative, she would reply that she was liberal 
in toleration and conservative to the laws of honour. The 
question of the equality of the sexes was to her a vexed one, 
you cannot make comparisons where there is no similarity ; you 
can only compare like to like. What matter about their equality 
or inequality, let right stand by itself whether proposed by man 
or woman. If a man or woman are proved incapable they 
will soon sink, and if capable, they will find their level. Sex 
has nothing to do with the question of equality except when 
by misapplication a woman is proved immodest and a man 
effeminate. 

This was her niece’s first visit to London. 

Peggy was an only child. Her mother had been as senti- 
mental and romantic as Aunt Elizabeth was practical and 
matter-of-fact. Into her daughter’s mind she had endeavoured 
to instil all those absurd notions which have been the bane of 
the future happiness of the girl of the last two decades. She 
had nothing stronger in her vocabulary than the two words, 
—unladylike and naughty, and her favourite ones were pretty, 
maidenly, trust, genteel, Love with a capital L, and Marriage all 
in capitals. 
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The sole aim of woman was, to her mind, to become a good 
wife and mother; her ambition being a nicely-furnished house of 
her own, and half-a-dozen healthy children to rise up and call 
her blessed. Thus was Peggy’s education begun, and at the age 
of nineteen it was to be finished by Aunt Elizabeth, with what 
result we shall very soon see. 

Miss Barton moved in a literary and artistic set ; not exactly 
Bohemians, nor the rags, tags, and casts-out of better society, 
calling themselves artists. Though not conventional, anything 
approaching levity was strictly tabooed, and to get an entry into 
her circle was a thing to be desired. 

Peggy had read a great deal, her father supervising the 
choice of her books which were culled from their own old- 
fashioned library, a collection of a couple of generations. The 
“Moral Tales” of Maria Edgeworth first fed her girlhood’s fancy, 
and then the martial works of Sir Walter Scott ; these were 
greedily devoured in wooded glens, grassy nooks, or wherever 
she could find a quiet and solitary spot. Next, “ Thaddeus of 
Warsaw ” stirred her heart to chivalry and love, whilst “Jane 
Eyre” and “ Wuthering Heights” made her blood creep at their 
vivid descriptions of fierce, unguided passions, the meaning of 
which her pure young mind, as yet, could scarcely grasp. 

Such was the being that Elizabeth Barton had been hungering 
for for the last three years. 

Her mother had died when she was just sixteen, and then it 
was that her aunt wanted to take her to London and to educate 
her after her own way; but Richard Gunning could not part 
with his only child, nor would he leave the old homestead where 
he and his wife had passed such a happy dormouse existence all 
the days of their lives. So Elizabeth had to wait, and then the 
time came. 

Richard Gunning had a fall from his horse from the effects of 
which he never recovered. His sister-in-law went down to 
Buckinghamshire and nursed him till he died. She then stayed 
on a few months to settle his affairs and sell up the country 
home, returning to London in the Spring in triumph with Peggy, 
to take up her residence in her Kensington flat, there to com- 
mence her work on the forming of the mind and manners of this 
fresh young soul, who, though not understanding her aunt in the 
very least, loved her with a romantic devotion little less than 
adoration. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Miss BARTON was a member of the “Cercle,” a literary-artistic- 
social club. They held their meetings or conversaziones about 
four or five times a year, at the rooms of the Institute of Painters 
in Water Colors, Piccadilly. The qualification for membership 
consisted in having done something that had been accepted by 
the public, either in art, music, literature, or the drama. The 
members were all talented people, but not necessarily clever. 
There is a line to be drawn between cleverness and talent. 
Talented people, as a rule, are not clever in bringing their talents 
to the best market, whereas those who possess no talents in particu- 
lar and yet somehow impress the world generally that they are en- 
dowed with a great many—are really clever people. Miss Barton 
must have been one of the latter. No one knew precisely what 
she did or had done to distinguish herself. It is true she had 
helped to organise the “ Cercle,” and, as the artistic public had 
accepted its existence and been pleased with the result, that 
seemed sufficient warranty for Miss Barton’s admission to its 
midst. 

By means of guests’ tickets the members of the “ Cercle” had 
the privilege of inviting their friends to the conversaziones. 
Which were the members and which were the guests could only 
be discerned by a discriminating eye. 

The guests dressed well and the members posed. They were 
charming gatherings, and many of the most prominent people of 
the day would meet there to compare notes, criticise events, 
listen to good music, partake of light refreshments, be introduced 
to wealthy, elegant, and often high-born guests who, eager and 
delighted, came to mix with the literary and artistic, though some- 
what shabby-looking lions and shining lights of genius. 

The whole business was a revelation to Peggy. Never had she 
dreamed of meeting people who wrote books and whose names 
were being constantly mentioned in the public journals. She 
was rather disappointed though in finding that they did not in 
any way resemble their heroes and heroines—one greasy fat little 
man in particular, who had the appearance of bursting out of 
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his waistcoat, and whose round greedy eyes scanned the refresh- 
ment buffet with disgust because the food was neither solid nor 
substantial enough to satisfy his appetite, and yet, she had heard 
only a moment previously, that this man had written poems and 
essays galore on the refinement of music as a feast for the soul. 

Another surprise to Peggy was the lady journalist. She had 
heard from her father that they were women who went everywhere 
and saw everything, that they were very peculiar in their dress 
and abrupt in their manners, not to say rather masculine, but 
barring one or two nondescript oddities, she found them quiet, 
well-dressed gentlewomen in every sense of the word, simply 
taking notes occasionally in the calmest manner on the margin 
of their programmes, and in every respect behaving most 
rationally. 

Musicians, artists, actresses, critics, assembled in numbers, with 
here there a famous scientist or politician. The moment Miss 
Barton’s name was announced she was surrounded. She was a 
great favourite among the “ Cercle-ites,” and could scarcely get 
through the rooms for the hand-shakes, congratulations on her 
return to town, and demands for an introduction to her pretty 
neice. 

Peggy was more than pretty. Tall and slight of build, eyes 
large and full, their colour a deep blue. Straight and well-defined 
eyebrows. A broad white forehead off which her bright chest- 
nut hair was brushed, but the hair, despite the brushing, rebel- 
liously rose in wavy undulations that defied manipulation though 
arranged by a skilful and artistic maid. Peggy’s nose was 
straight and rather thin at the bridge, her nostrils were inclined 
to dilate and curl upwards with pride. She had slightly-parted 
lips, the upper one delicately defined, the lower lip full at the 
corners of the mouth. Rather a broad chin for so young a girl,. 
and a look of determination about the side and angle of the jaw 
that could not be mistaken. Her throat was long, white, and 
slender, but well covered. Skin soft and downy. A slight 
colour caused by .pleasurable excitement, mantled the well- 
rounded cheek giving to the eyes a brilliancy that was enhanced 
by the beauty of the dark curling lashes that swept her face. 

To-night, by reason of her recent bereavement, she was gowned 
in some black gauzy fabric, which though cut and draped to suit 
the exigences and caprice of fashion, hung about her graceful 
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form in careless folds that suited the abandon of her style and 
carriage to perfection. 

Miss Barton smiled and bowed as she at last managed to pass 
up the room, and was then closed in by sundry youthful lights 
of genius stepping eagerly forward for an introduction to the 
pretty débutante, and many a rising aspirant to fame glanced 
with rapt admiration at the innocent look of undisguised pleasure 
that lit up the expressive countenance and longed to transmit 
the face to canvas. 

They then formed a group in the centre room, which group 
increased considerably in numbers as the evening wore on. 
Peggy’s eyes opened wide with astonishment at the sparkling wit 
and lively sallies that were kept up till long past midnight. 

She went home and lay awake for hours, being too excited 
to sleep. She thought when should she ever get accustomed to 
so much brilliancy. How stupid and dull she must have 
appeared to them. Were they always bright and gay and 
sarcastic? Did they never rest, but go on day after day and 
night after night in this vortex of excitability and artificiality. 
She felt instinctively that with several the manner was not 
natural. There was a kind of high-pitchedness in many of their 
voices which sounded considerably strained, as if their thoughts 
were far away. 

With her aunt it seemed to her quite different ; she possessed 
such excessive calmness and quiet dignity. All her actions 
seemed so natural, and yet there was an indefinable some- 
thing which also grated just a little at times. To describe 
Elizabeth Barton—she was rather above the average height of 
women. Though past forty years of age she looked almost ten 
years younger. Her face was oval in form; her eyes dark and 
deep set; nose slightly aquiline; complexion clear, fresh, and 
healthy, which suggested frequent ablutions and a close and 
intimate acquaintance with cold water. Her hair still retained 
its jetty blackness. Rather prominent facial bones gave a certain 
look of intensity and executive power to the whole physique. 
She was a woman to be admired and respected, and by those 
who understood her—beloved. Her presence seemed to carry 
weight and confidence, and no one ever called her friend in vain. 
Perhaps her greatest charm lay in that no one quite seemed to 
know how to take her. Many considered her psychical, and 
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declared that as her efforts seemed always to be crowned with 
success, she must have the power of looking into the future, 
and thus divining the end of all things. This idea used to amuse 
her immensely, and when attacked with the possession of a 
second sight, she would burst *into a rippling laugh and 
exclaim : 

“ What an absurdity! I suppose that because I look matters 
straight in the face and do not deceive myself as regards facts 
by fancying things are what I wish them to be, you imagine I 
see further than most people. The truth is I have seldom taken 
any active part in the games of this world, and thus, as a looker- 
on, I see more than the actual players. Most of my life is built 
up of observation, and I get a great deal of pleasure and profit 
by acting on other people’s experiences. This is a world of 
sensations and emotions, but they are very wearing to the con- 
stitution, and keep one’s mind and body on the continual rack 
The only way to be healthy and young is to take things quietly 
and philosophically.” 

* * * * * * * 

This style of life seemed so strange to Peggy. She and her 
aunt were scarcely ever alone now as they had been in their dear 
old home in Buckinghamshire. When surrounded by all these 
people her whole being appeared different somehow. True, she 
was not so artificial or constrained in manner as they were, but 
there was an indefinable something that was not quite herself 
that grated on Peggy’s innocent sense of truth, and which made 
her feel sometimes that she would like to cry out aloud and pro- 
claim generally that this was not her dear Aunt Lizzie nor were 
these even Aunt Lizzie’s sentiments. 

Peggy was rather disappointed and surprised that Miss Barton 
never took her to see the London sights and places of interest. 
“ They will keep, my dear, till the season is over. We have no 
time now for museums and galleries. We must do the Academy 
so as to say we have been there, though to my idea the pictures 
are scarcely worth: looking at, and do not nearly come up 
to those in the National Gallery, or the South Kensington 
Museum.” 

“Then why do we not go and see the best ones? ” 

“ Because nobody ever talks about them.” 

“ But why not?” 
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“ Simply because they do not understand them, whereas every- 
one either exhibits in the Academy or knows someone who does, 
which answers the same purpose when you want conversation.” 

“Do you mean to say, Auntie, that people only go to 
exhibitions and places of interest so as to have something to talk 
about ?” 

“Decidedly ; for what else should they go? Nine-tenths of 
so-called Society people only rush half over the world so that 
they can say how far they have been, and because nowadays it 
is considered the correct thing to see and do everything. For- 
tunately one is not forced to remember for long where one goes 
or anything about it, for if you have only one topic of conversa- 
tion wherever you go it is soon found out, and you get voted as 
a bore and shunned ever after.” 

“ But is it absolutely necessary to talk when in society ?” 

“ Only in this way, that if you don’t say something, people will 
come to the conclusion that you know nothing.” 

“I do not think I should mind that very much. I would 
rather never talk at all than repeat some of the nonsensical 
remarks some people do.” 

“Yes, but unfortunately if you don’t talk the nonsense some- 
one else will, and I think I would rather talk it myself than be 
compelled to listen to it from others.” 




























CHAPTER IV. 










MIss BARTON was “at home” every Thursday evening. Peggy 
enjoyed these little social gatherings more than any others. 
The prettily-furnished drawing-room with its soft, delicately- 
tinted draperies, cosy corners, inviting lounges, dwarf palms, and 
fragrant cut flowers, together with the seductive lights of the 
shaded lamps seemed to shed a sense of refinement around, and 
a feeling of calm most soothing to her mind. There was no 
crowd. Abouta dozen or so congenial spirits here assembled to 
exchange ideas, discuss up-to-date events, and talk rationally on 
rational and ordinary subjects. Here it was that Miss Barton 
was completely herself, easy, and perfectly natural and when 
Peggy watched her as she gracefully glided among her guests 
she did so wish that Aunt Lizzie had not two sides to her 
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conduct, the one for her own little assemblies and another for 
other people’s crowds. 

Among her aunt’s set there was one who particularly attracted 
Peggy and interested her. He was neither brilliant nor good- 
looking. He had a clean-shaven, pensive-looking, old-fashioned 
cut face, and seemed as if he ought to have lived about a 
hundred years ago. He said little, but that little was always 
trite and to the purpose, and Peggy noticed that she never 
heard him make an absurd remark nor ask a question that did 
not require a decided answer. 

His name was Clement Ward. For the first few evenings he 
had sat apart, quietly observing the other speakers, but seldom 
joining in the conversation except when addressed or particularly 
appealed to. 

Peggy was fascinated by this man’s manner. His eyes 
appeared to follow herevery movement. After a little apparent 
diffidence he ventured to approach her, and then addressed her 
a few words, but interrogatively, as if desirous to draw her out 
and learn her ideas and thoughts. 

Step by step he gained her confidence, and then she told him 
all about herself; her ideals, her favourite authors, poets, and 
musicians. He was a perfect listener, and by letting Peggy take 
her head learnt more in a few moments’ conversation than many 
another would have done in so many years. 

Clement spoke in a clear and silvery voice,and as Peggy 
mentioned her pet poets so he quoted verses and explained 
extracts that she had glossed over, as so many girls do, when 
reading these works, without grasping the beauty and subtlety 
of their meaning. 

A new world seemed to have opened to her. She had read 
Shakespeare, Milton and Byron, and she had imagined she 
understood them, but what was reading in comparison to hearing 
them aptly quoted by one who seemed to have lived all his life 
with them ? 

Clement, in a way, became her ideal man. She wondered 
greatly why she always saw him at her aunt’s “at homes,” yet 
seldom met him at those numerous crushes to which she was 
daily being whirled. 

Out, she heard his name mentioned very little, and often when 
she wanted to discuss him with her aunt, she experienced a 
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certain unaccountable little feeling that somehow rendered it 
impossible. Aunt Lizzie’s eyes were so penetrating, and when- 
ever she attempted to broach the subject she felt those eyes 
fixed upon her, and then the foolish colour would mount 
unbidden to her cheeks and her silly little heart would beat 
against her ribs like an imprisoned bird struggling for its 
freedom. 

Miss Barton was a keen observer, and she did perceive, not 
without apprehension, that Peggy was unconsciously surrender- 
ing her heart into Clement Ward’s keeping. They required 
watching, and she must change her tactics at once. She had no 
intention of permitting Peggy to marry for some time to come, 
and then not to a man like Clement Ward. She began by 
haranguing her niece upon the folly of early marriages and 
ended by entreating the girl to take up some hobby so as to 
completely engage her mind and thus have every hour of her 
time fully occupied. 

At this last injunction Peggy could not repress a smile. 

“You dear old Aunty,” exclaimed the girl laughingly, “ you 
said the other day that we had no time even to visit the National 
Gallery and the museums, and now you ask me to take up some 
hobby to employ my spare moments.” 

Miss Barton bit her lip with vexation. Consistency, on every 
occasion, was her principle, and this young girl was proving to 
her that she was inconsistent. She felt harassed and annoyed. 
This educational scheme of hers, which she imagined she had so 
cleverly planned might, after all, turn out a failure. She felt she 
was becoming careless and playing her game at random. Her 
reputation for perspicacity was at stake, and she must be very 
careful. 

“ Aunty, do you really mean me to have a hobby?” exclaimed 
Peggy suddenly, looking into Miss Barton’s face, her large blue 
eyes alight and eager with excitement. 

Aunt Lizzie drew a breath of relief, perhaps here was a way 
out of her difficulty. 

“ By all means, my dear. What do you wish to do?” 

“T should like to train as a hospital nurse, to tend the sick 
and ailing.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen from the skies it could not have been 
a greater shock to Miss Barton’s nerves. What a crusher to all 
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her hopes and aspirations for an ideal woman! A _ hospital 
nurse, a unit among thousands, useful creatures in their way, 
often flirting with the doctors and students, doing much good it 
is true, but following in the footsteps of the matron, being at the 
beck and call of every patient, perhaps catching illnesses and 
dying of them like hundreds of others had done. No, she had 
not hungered for years for this beautiful girl to make an ordinary 
hospital nurse of her. 

“ My dear child, you do not know what you are asking, nor 
what you are talking about. Your knowledge of hospital 
nurses is certainly very limited. You know that they are nice 
pleasant women, that they always look neat and clean, and seem 
to carry cheerfulness, help and comfort wherever they go; but 
the training, my child. Why, you have neither the ability, nor 
the strength, for such a profession. I don’t want you to earn 
your own living. I mentioned a hobby so that you would 
always have something to occupy your mind and give you some 
aim and purpose in life, something to attain and look forward to 
in the future. Have you no ambition ?—no desire to do some- 
thing that would raise you above the average woman? Some- 
thing that would give you a name in the world and be of ever- 
lasting good to posterity. Something, in fact, that we two could 
work at together. I don’t want to be separated from you, you 
are my only relative in this world.” 

Peggy felt quite overcome with this unusual show of emotion 
on the part of her aunt. She threw her arms round Miss 
Barton’s neck and kissed her fondly. 

“Dear Auntie, I don’t believe I shall ever understand you. I 
do not want to be great, and I have no ambition beyond wish- 
ing to lead a useful womanly life and to be of service to those I 
love. I suppose I shall marry some day,” here a slight flush 
rose to her cheeks, “and if my husband is not rich, I will work 
and help him, and then, Auntie dear, you might come and live 
with us.” 

“Live with us? With whom? Do put suchtrashy nonsense 
out of your silly little head. Don’t talk about marriage; you 
know nobody yet, and if you did I should not think of 
encouraging you to marry for a long time,if at all. Working 
with a husband indeed. I never yet knew the man that liked 
his wife to work with him. Work for him, any number of them, 
21* 
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and that I would never permit you to do, even were you capable, 
which you are not.” 

Peggy had never seen her aunt so roused. All her usual 
calmness seemed to have deserted her. Miss Barton’s one great 
aim in life had been to rail against what she termed incompatible 
and improvident marriages. She did not believe at all in 
marriage except asa dire necessity ; her principle was that people 
ought not to marry unless they were both certain that they could 
not possibly exist the one without the other, and then she had all 
other kinds of theories about hereditary transmission of physical 
and mental diseases, together with stumbling blocks to happiness 
in the ways of the education of children, and the scarcity of 
money and employment. With such ideas, to hear the matter 
calmly discussed by her niece as the only natural sequence toa 
womans life, filled her with dismay and indignation. She would 
shake her out of such ideas and lecture her well. Perhaps her 
liking for Clement was after all only a girl’s fancy; she could 
know very little of his character, and maybe, when she learnt 
that there were two sides to his nature, she might not care for 
him so well, if at all. 

She there and then made up her mind to bring that other side 
of which Peggy knew nothing, to the fore, and see if her fancy 
would last when once her ideal had vanished. 

Peggy all this time had been silent, looking at her aunt in 
dismay. 

Miss Barton’s features relaxed and she broke out into a laugh 

“ Peggy, I verily believe these are the first words we have ever 
had, and I am sure I scarcely know now what it is all about or 
how it began.” 

“Inconsistency, I think, Auntie, is the cause; firstly, you 
inform me we have no time to visit the picture galleries, etc., 
and then you advise me to take up a hobby so as to employ my 
time. Of course I am aware that you are very disappointed in 
me. I have been so differently brought up to what you expected, 
but I have been taught that marriage was an honourable 
institution, and the aim of most young people’s lives. My dear 
father and mother were living illustrations of a happy married 
life.” 

“Yes, my dear child; but they were the only people you knew 
and exceptions to the general rule. You must not judge of an 
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institution by one example. I do not deprecate marriage when 
it comes naturally, but it is a thing that cannot be sought after 
or arranged for with impunity. Any girl can get married that 
does not want to, but mark my words—those girls who hanker 
after marriage and make it the sole aim of their lives seldom, if 
ever, get a chance.” 

Peggy flushed to the roots of her hair with indignation. 

“Don’t think I am hankering after marriage, nor is it my 
hobby. I should like to live my life ; to do good to others and 
to be of use—to you, Auntie, if you would only let me—and 
allow me to come a little nearer to you.” 

Miss Barton stroked her hair and kissed the flushed and 
heated brow. 

“The disparity in our ages, my darling, prevents us from 
coming nearer to each other just yet. Have confidence and bear 
with me a little longer. When you have been out in the world 
and know mankind as I do, you will look upon marriage and 
everything else from a different point of view and appreciate my 
seeming harshness and cynicism.” 

For answer Peggy heaved a little sigh, which sigh, if under- 
stood, meant wnconviction ; still she returned her auntie’s caress 
with a kiss and tripped off to dress for dinner. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE Grosvenor Club “at home,” 4-30 to 7. Miss Elizabeth 
Barton and Miss Peggy Gunning, guests of Mr. Clement 
Ward. 


In the music-room the Hungarian band played its divinest 
waltzes, and a star singer or two warbled sweet sounds for the 
edification of the country and suburban members who religiously 
followed up every item on the programme; and for fear of losing 
a single note of the music refrained from adjourning to the tea- 
room, though sadly ‘needing the refreshing cup, in case their 
places in the music-room might be taken on their return. 
In the adjoining saloon a different scene presented itself to view. 
Here celebrities with far-famed names discoursed with rich over- 
dressed parvenu millionaires. Army people, members of the 
clergy, and a few, just a few of the upper ten, exchanged civilities 
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and talked above the distant strains of the music. All was 
hubbub, and confusion of tongues, but Peggy heard but one 
topic of conversation and that was the success of the newest 
author—Clement Ward. 

He had written a book, and in it were life-like portraits of 
everyone who was anyone, but so cleverly and cynically were 
they depicted that no one recognised his own character, but was 
certain to find out his neighbour’s. It was {broadly written and 
only just escaped being improper. The language was exquisitely 
poetical, but highly suggestive. It dragged to light things best 
unknown and if known, best hidden. It aimed at the destruction 
of ideals and of anything that tended towards romance or senti- 
ment. It was cruelly realistic and philosophical. Replete with 
epigrams and witticism, just the class of work to take an unthink- 
ing public. As brilliant as it was unhealthy. 

Peggy heard Clement discussed in tones of highest praise and 
commendation. It was the first time she had seen him ina crowd 
like the present. She was not even aware that he was a writer, - 
or known to the public at all, and she marvelled at his reticence 
at never having acquainted her with his profession. She put it 
down to reserve and modesty. She was not yet aware of the 
kind of book he had written, but seeing him so praised and sur- 
rounded on all sides, she inwardly glowed with pride and pleasure 
at his success. She noticed with surprise that her aunt did not 
take much heed of him, and continuously evaded him whenever 
he escaped from his friends and tried to approach Peggy, by 
marching her off to be presented to someone else. 

In the carriage, on their way home, Peggy expressed her sur- 
prise at Clement’s popularity. Miss Barton made desultory 
remarks and then stopped at the nearest library. She got out 
and purchased the book which, on account of its opinions she 
had purposely banished from her own bookshelves. “ Now,” 
thought she with a smile as she perceived Peggy’s eager face 
scan its cover as she handed it to her, “now we shall see how 
she bears herself when her idol becomes shattered as it necessarily 
must when she reads that book. I would rather she learnt the 
world from personal experience than from unhealthy works such 
as are written nowadays, though on second thoughts, it 
may on the whole prove a wholesome lesson to her, and out of 
evil good may come.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PEGGY sat up half the night and read, and as she read she shivered 
with disgust. Had he not written the book she would have 
thrown it from her twenty times. She could not believe her 
senses. Clement, the author of such a work! How different 
to his real self and his real sentiments ! 

The following morning she entered the breakfast-room looking 
sad and heavy-eyed. Her aunt noticed, with a pang, traces of 
suffering upon her face, but she wisely said nothing and waited 
for her niece to open the conversation. 

“ Auntie,” said she, whilst quietly sipping her tea, “why did 
Mr. Ward write that book you gave me to read last night ?” 

“For money, I suppose, my dear; that is, I believe, the aim of 
most professions.” 

“ Have you read it, Auntie?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“ And what is your opinion ?” 

“A prostitution of talent, but it is the kind of thing that pays 
and people must live.” 

“Ts it absolutely necessary at that price?” 

“ They evidently consider so, or they would not do it.” Then 
Miss Barton began to laugh, and placing her hand lightly on 
Peggy’s shoulder said banteringly—* My dear girl, do try and 
banish this sentimental nonsense out of your head. You are too 
serious, too intense. I believe you have unconsciously created an 
ideal man out of plain Clement Ward. He is nothing but an 
ordinary mortal with extraordinary talent, which talent he 
evidently is wise enough to take to the best market.” 

Peggy smiled bitterly, but said nothing. She appeared to 
acquiesce in her aunt’s opinions, but when the evening came, and 
with it Clement Ward (it being Miss Barton’s “at home”), 
she waited till he approached her as usual, and then said very 
quietly : 

“TI have read your book.” 

“Why?” he asked, trying to appear calm, though the 
announcement rather staggered him, coming from her. 
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“ Curiosity, I suppose,” she answered meekly. 

“ Woman’s besetting sin,” said he with the slightest approach 
to a sneer. 

“ Was it not written to be read ?” 

“Not by you.” 

“ And why pray?” 

“ Because you are not capable of understanding it.” 

“T thank you for your opinion of my limited powers of com- 
prehension.” 

“Tt is not your mental capacities that I question, but your 
knowledge of the world and its ways.” 

“Tts tastes you mean, if your book pleases it.” 

“You rather amuse me, Miss Gunning. By your tone I infer 
that your criticism is not favourable to my book; it is the first 
adverse one it has received ; hitherto I have heard nothing but 
praise.” 

“ Because, according to your book and its theories, no one 
ever speaks the truth or says what he means.” 

“Well,” replied he, taking a low chair by her side—he had 
been standing hitherto ; “let me hear, my fair Mentor, what you 
have to say, perhaps a little in its favour also.” 

“Nothing in its favour at all. I consider it filthy and de- 
moralising from beginning to end. There is not one noble 
sentiment in it, nor is there an elevating idea. I cannot under- 
stand your object in writing such a work. In all your conversa- 
tions with me, your opinions have been so opposite. Why not 
use your talents to raise people’s minds to higher things instead 
of showing up the worst side of human nature?” 

“ Because,” replied he, in his low, silvery, measured tones, 
“because the world knows right from wrong better than all the 
good books that were ever written could teach it. Book writing 
is a trade, unless you are independent and wealthy, and then if 
you choose you can write to please yourself, but I don’t imagine 
you would get many readers. It is absurd to cast pearls before 
swine. The book that you condemn so severely is nothing out 
of the common. . It is a fair specimen of the current style of 
literature ; just a little bolder than usual, and for that reason 
it may have caught on to the public taste perhaps a little 
quicker.” 

“Don’t you consider that such books as you describe create a 
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spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction by feeding the taste for the 
morbid ?” 

“ Not to everyone; they may very likely to pure-minded souls 
like yourself, and that was the reason I did not wish you to read 
it, but they amuse the million and give food for reflection, or 
they would not sell as well as they do.” 

“ But ought not art, music, and literature to ennoble instead of 
debasing mankind ?” 

“Your ideas are very beautiful in the abstract, but the filthy- 
minded public will have none of them. The demand creates the 
supply. If they call out for champagne and caviare it is useless 
to offer them soda-water and milk biscuits. The latter might 
be more wholesome, but whilst there is champagne and caviare 
to be had the former will not get a bid. Let us put the matter 
in a practical light; we will suppose that I am an artist, a 
musician, or, better still, what I am—a novel writer. Now, you have 
told me that your mother was an advocate of love and marriage, 
well, most mothers are. We will suppose that I have listened to 
the voice of love and got married—result, ten children. I 
believe all poor artists or writers have about ten children, thus, 
including my wife and myself, I have twelve souls to work for 
and twelve mouths to feed. Would you consider it my duty to 
write a book to improve people’s minds or one. that would bring 
sufficient filthy lucre to feed and clothe those who are dependent 
on my pen?” 

“You are making an extreme case, Mr. Ward. You are not 
married, neither have you ten children to feed. I must persist 
in thinking that a good healthy book would have quite as large 
a circulation as those you speak about were it written with as 
much briskness and wit.” 

“ There I quite agree with you, but unfortunately good healthy 
books seldom do have either briskness or wit, and until the 
public taste has gone back to the days of our grandfathers I 
believe the present style of literature will stand first. In those 
good old days our ancestors wrote moral books and committed 
immoral deeds and actions. In the present day, I quite agree 
with you that our writings will not take the cake for purity of 
style, but we are ourselves better conducted, and there is less 
show of vice about. Asa proof of what I am saying, look at the 
number of women and girls who go about their business un- 
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molested and unheeded. In my mother’s younger days ladies 
could not walk in the streets of London alone, and one was 
continually hearing of the indignities and impertinences that 
gentlewomen suffered at the hands of men who at that time 
were considered gentlemen, but whom now we should look upon 
as scoundrels and ruffians.” 

“ And is it your opinion that the books you mention have 
improved people’s morals?” asked Peggy with an arch smile. 

“Decidedly not. What I want to prove to you is that the 
present style of literature does no harm if it does no good.” 

“Then why do people write at all ?” 

“For money. I explained to you before that the literary 
profession is nothing more than a trade. Money is the great 
aim of the world, and those who write to please themselves do 
so by reading their own rejected manuscripts—a procedure 
neither likely to fill their pockets nor to give them fame.” 

Here Clement laughed rather cynically. A chill seemed to 
creep over Peggy’s frame, and she shivered perceptibly. 

“You are cold,” said he tenderly ; “perhaps you are sitting in 
a draught.” 

“No,” she replied, looking at him reproachfully ; “1 believe I 
am just a little disappointed with the world as I am viewing it 
at present.” 

“You expected too much, Miss Gunning.” 

“No, I expected nothing. I suppose I have indulged in 
ideals, and they are becoming shattered.” 

“Tdeals are a sad mistake ; but tell me what were yours that 
have been so cruelly dispelled ?” 

A vivid blush rose to Peggy’s cheeks, and she felt a little 
lump in her throat, but she quickly mastered her emotion by 
saving :— 

“T was under the impression that people of education and 
refinement spoke the truth occasionally, and I understood from 
various observations that you have made that you were an 
advocate of frankness and honour.” 

“T am, personally,” he replied. 

“Then why be untruthful in your books, and why hide your 
nicest self from the world ?” 

“ Because the world does not want the truth. They ask you 
to be frank with them, and then call you brutally rude. You 
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say I hide my nicest self, but that is simply because it is not 
wanted. No one would appreciate my true sentiments such as 
I have told them to you. They would say I was affected, and 
would call me a prig for adopting an obsolete code both of 
honour and love, and would compare me to Diogenes going 
about with a lantern to try and find an honest man. Waste’ 
time!” 

“Then according to your theory we are better without 
ideals ?” 

“By no means; and do not imagine for a moment that I am 
asking you to give them up; this would be a sorry world 
without them, but do, I pray you, let them be practicable ones 
and then some day soon you may have a chance of seeing them 
realised. Tell me, what is your ambition ?—because that is what 
you really mean by the term ideal.” 

“ My ambition, if you prefer that word, is to raise the world’s 
idea of right, instead of debasing it. Everything must have a 
beginning, and if one or two earnest people would influence 
three or four others, and so on to numbers, the work would grow 
and spread.” 

“My dear Miss Gunning, do begin by being philosophical. 
According to Christianity the world is nearly two thousand years 
old, and according to chronologists it is much older. From the 
very beginning human nature has always beenthesame. History 
has but repeated itself over and overagain. The biblical maiden 
had the same aspirations, the same passions, and the same 
virtues as the nineteenth-century damsel of to-day. Fashions 
‘change, customs alter, civilisation takes rapid strides, education 
sharpens the intellect, and contact with the world broadens the 
mind and enlightens the ignorant, but human nature has not 
stirred an eighth of an inch from its ordinary course, and the 
man and woman of to-day have the same feelings, the same aims, 
and the same sentiments as the man and woman of time imme- 
morial, but their bodies are differently dressed, and their feelings 
-differently expressed. The child is the father of the man. The 
nature with which we are born remains with us to our dying 
day. The ruling passion is always strongest in death, and so 
you will find that people never change. Circumstances will 
-develop characteristics which have hitherto lain dormant for the 
want of something to bring them into action, but no circumstance 
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will form a characteristic that is alien to its possessor. The 
innate character of the individual cannot change, and human 
nature must live on for ever. A man may possess evil passions, 
and by force of will and a well-balanced organisation he sup-. 
presses those passions ; that does not rob him of their possession, 
they are there all the same, only they are kept under subjection. 
The world judges us by the result of our actions, not by the 
action itself. If with every good intention on our part some- 
thing unforeseen occurs to mar the completion of a noble deed, ° 
we are judged by our failure as incompetent ; whereas if whilst 
planning to do harm good inadvertently comes of it, we receive 
all the praise due to a good intention. Without being the 
creators of our characters, we can be answerable for the manner 
in which we direct our actions. It is our actions, not our natures 
which affect our fellow-creatures. Thus it rests with ourselves 
to so direct and guide our actions that the results become bene- 
ficial te mankind generally. You cannot alter the world, and 
you cannot alter human nature whilst there are human passions 
and human weaknesses. We must take the good with the bad, 
be tolerant, and trust to God to help us in our blindness. There 
are heaps of idealists about, I have met with many, but I have 
mostly found—mind, I am not in any way alluding to you—that 
they are people who take a pleasure in dreaming away their lives 
in Utopian impossibilities, and that when the moment arrives for 
real common sense, unromantic sacrifice, they are found to be 
terribly wanting. Wishing to reform the world is an absurdity. 
What you term veform may not be the world’s idea of the same 
article. We are all differently constructed, and differently 
constituted, and all of us creatures of circumstances to an alarm- 
ing extent, and as these circumstances mould our actions much 
more than our own wills, we can lay down neither laws nor regula- 
tions for other people’s conduct. As you justly remark, everything 
must have a beginning by one or two persons influencing three 
or four others, but you cannot make the multitude see what they 
do not wish to see. To one person who wants to do good other 
people’s way there are millions who will only do good their own 
way. The world is a mass of conceit and intolerance ; each one 
thinks his mode of acting the right one, and everyone else’s the 
wrong. I have also had my ideals, and find the world much 
better if left alone. There is already too much interference going 
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‘on, and too little liberty of conscience. I think that if each indi- 
vidual subject would look to himself and his own morals 
there would be no necessity for reform and its contingent 
unpleasantness.” 

Peggy was terribly shocked. She had read these sentiments 
in his book, and she had heard ideals discussed by people who 
‘did not interest her either in themselves or their opinions, but 
she could scarcely believe her ears when Clement preached such 
axioms, so different to his previous conversations with her, when 
all his ideas had seemed to soar to the greatest heights, when 
quoting extracts from the works of the finest writers and poets. 

All the world was indeed a sham, and for the next few days 
she followed her aunt from place to place in a dull listless 
manner that seemed to imply that all these scenes had no longer 
any interest or charm for her. 

She had loved Clement Ward, but it was a love based more 
upon esteem for his principles and veneration for the superiority 
of his intellect than for any personal attraction or advantage he 
may have possessed. Her idol had fallen, and was shattered 
past all repair. She bemoaned the loss of her ideal, and fancied 
she was bemoaning the loss of her love. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MIss BARTON was of the opinion that Peggy’s listlessness was 
the result of an unrequited passion. Shehad very little patience 
as a rule with people who indulged in sentimental love-making 
and regarded it as little less than a moral madness ; but as she 
previously informed her niece, even she and her opinions could 
be bought should she have her price tendered to her, and her 
price, though unknown to Peggy, was that girl’s happiness. She 
would have made any sacrifice to have saved her niece a 
moment’s pain, or to have given her the slightest pleasure. Her 
hobby had been to bring up and educate this girl into an ideal 
woman, but unfortunately her ideals were formed upon a 


knowledge of her own temperament instead of on that of her 
niece. 


Like most idealists, she had looked upon the world from her 
own point of view and judged other people’s feelings according 
to her own. She was neither narrow-minded nor selfish, but “ in 
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running swiftly she had out-run that which she had ran at and 
lost by over-running.” In her own mind she set Peggy down as 
a little fool, and was very disappointed in her, but she loved her, 
and if the girl had no ambition and was perfectly satisfied to 
settle down into a quiet Mrs. Turtledove, she considered it her 
duty to sacrifice her own schemes and set to work to get her 
niece married, so that she could—in the words of the story-book 
—live happily ever after. 


One afternoon Peggy had a bad headache and asked permis- 
sion to remain in her room. Miss Barton sent her some tea 
and begged her not to worry as she should be busy herself and 
did not wish to be disturbed. She then sent a messenger witha 
note to Clement Ward telling him to come round immediately, as 
she had something of importance to communicate. 

Half an hour later Clement bounded into the room with his 
usual elastic step and hand extended, but his face lost its 
ordinarily buoyant expression when at a glance at Miss Barton 
he perceived her features pourtray beneath their usually amiable 
look a certain hardness which showed that she was trying to 
suppress some moral conflict within. Her voice too grated upon 
his nerves and seemed to have lost its usual seductive sweetness. 

“ Clement, you and I have been playing a dangerous game. I 
had no idea I was burning my fingers, and considered you almost 
incapable of inspiring either love or passion. We evidently 
imagined ourselves very clever, but we have been a couple of 
consummate fools, and to crown it all, my poor niece has been 
the unfortunate and unconscious victim of our idiotic experi- 
ment.” 

“T fail to grasp your meaning, Miss Barton. I have nothing 
wherewith to reproach myself as regards your niece, and at 
present I am unconscious of any perceptible diminishment in my 
intellectual capacities. If, as you say, your niece has been an 
unfortunate victim, I am very sorry, but it must be either her 
or your fault, I have had nothing whatever to do with it.” 

Miss Barton bit her lip with vexation at this retort. 

“Why did you urge me to commence the business?” she 
exclaimed. 

“T am not aware that I urged you to anything,” he calmly 
replied, “ you informed me that you were anxious to try an 
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experiment, and fixed upon your niece as a subject. You assured 
me that she had been most carefully brought up by her parents, 
and that with you to give the finishing touch to her education 
she would become the perfectionof woman . . . . but what 
has occurred now that justifies you in coupling me with yourself 
as a pair of fools and Miss Gunning as a victim ?” 

Was the man acting, or did he really not know? Miss Barton 
‘was puzzled ; however, throwing off any annoyance she may 
have felt, she said, half banteringly— 

“Do you not perceive, silly boy, that my niece has taken an 
absurd fit into her head and fallen in love with you, and that it 
is my wish that you should marry her ?” 

Clement paled visibly, but maintained his usual self-possession. 
He looked at her rather sternly, however, and replied in measured 
strains : 

“ My dear Miss Barton, I cannot express to you how flattered 
I feel, but you surely cannot hold me responsible for your niece’s 
fits, as you are pleased to term them. I might just as well turn 
round and reproach you for possessing a niece so absurd, as you 
term it, to fall in love with me. Why do you, of all others, urge 
marriage upon me ?—you know you do not believe in it any more 
than I do.” 

“Tam studying my niece’s happiness, Mr. Ward. I find that 
the time is not yet ripe for our revolutionary ideas concerning 
the marriage laws. We have no right to shock society ; it is not 
only bad form, but inartistic. The world, as you are aware, is 
not sufficiently educated, nor yet is it pure-minded enough. We 
know that neither marriage laws nor any other laws will bind 
love, but until we can substitute something better and wiser, we 
must put up with marriage and its faultiness.” 

“ Certainly, those who marry must, but I unfortunately cannot 
afford to marry, and I am sure I could not endure a long engage- 
ment.” 

“Did you not inform me the other day that you were very 
fond of Peggy, so, surely, marriage with anyone you like can be 
no punishment, and as to means, well—leave that to me.” 

“You are very kind, Miss Barton, but it cannot be. Did Peggy 
really love me I am not worthy of her affection, for you know I 
am not a good man. She does not really care for me. She is 
simply in love with an ideal that she conjured up in her imagina- 
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tion. She is fearfully shocked at the last book I have written, 
and only the other evening urged me to alter my style to that of 
Jane Austen or Maria Edgeworth, only think of it!” 

Here Clement smiled rather sardonically. Miss Barton was 
really angry, and for the first time for many years lost command 
over her temper. 

“Like all men! Selfish to the backbone. You are quite right 
when you assert that you are not worthy of Peggy’s love. You 
would never care for her or for any other woman sufficiently to 
sacrifice any of your bachelor ways or cynical writings for their 
sakes.” 

“Miss Barton, I am truly grieved; I would have done any- 
thing to have saved your niece pain, and also to have retained your 
former good opinion of me. The so-called sacrifice of my bachelor 
ways would be no sacrifice in the case of your niece, whom I like 
immensely. You have no right to blame me. You instigated 
this business and I simply fell in with your views. If matters 
have not turned out satisfactorily, I cannot see that it is either 
of our faults. We essayed and experimented with nature and 
she has turned upon us and played us one of her nasty little 
tricks. Noone looks upon love or religion in the same light, 
except those who do not believe in either. Now, to prove the 
sincerity of my sorrow,” said he, rising with dignity, “I will never 
cross your path again, which, to me, will be a great punishment. 
I shall never forget the charming evenings I have spent in your 
society, nor the honour your niece has conferred upon me.” 

“Insufferable puppy!” murmured Miss Barton, as Clement 
bowed himself out. She then sank down in an arm-chair and 
gave way to a.copious fit of weeping. These were the first 


tears she had shed for many a year, and they relieved her con- 
siderably. 








